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THE WEEK, 


Ir the military situation can be said to have 
changed during the last week, it is certainly—as far as 
we can tell from the news which has_ been allowed to 
come through—for the better. Lord Methuen has 
certainly done nothing, and having regard to the posi- 
tion of Jacobsdel in its relation to his own force, we are 
constrained to wonder why he has not sent or why he does 
not, even now, at the eleventh hour, send a force against 
the place from which his adversary draws his supplies. 
But if he has accomplished nothing, at least we have not 
tv record another Magersfontein. 


Rounp Colesburg General French has given an 
admirable example of the tactics our generals ought to 
adopt towards the Boers, and if he continues to use our 
colonial troopers and his artillery with the same skill 
that he has hitherto exhibited we may soon expect to 
hear that his Boer opponents are in retreat to Bloem- 
fontein, and that the passage of the Orange River has 
been secured for the grande armée of Lord Roberts and 
Kitchener, who it is a relief to note have arrived at 
Cape Town. Not a day too soon if the situation is to 
be retrieved. The presence of Lord Kitchener is a 
guarantee that the rashness of the past is not to bea 
feature of the future. General Gatacre, who would 
never have contemplated so reckless 1 movement as the 
attempted surprise of Stormberg whilst under the 
command of the Sirdar, has at last consented to resort to 
safe tactics. Like Lord Methuen, he has confined 
himself to reconnaisances, which, undertaken by such 
dashing officers as Captain de Montmorency, are quite 
as certain to contain the foe in his front (and that is, so 
far as we can ascertain, his proper function for the 
present) as the hazardous frontal attacks, and surprises 
which have hitherto offered such attractions to our 
leaders in South Africa. 


On the Ladysmith side of the theatre of war, where 
such information as we have been granted points 
to the fact that important events are in progress, 
there is little of definite news to record since the 
successful defence of the Ladysmith garrison on 
January 6th. It seems certain however that the 
advance to the relief of Ladysmith has begun 
in earnest, and General Buller telegraphed on 
Thursday that General Lyttleton’s brigade, together 
with a battery of field artillery and a Howitzer 
battery, had crossed the Tugela at Potgeiter's Drift, 
while we learn from other sources that Sir Charles 
Warren’s division and one of Sir Francis Clery’s 
brigades have crossed at another point, and that 
Lord Dundonald’s mounted brigade has already 
made reconnaissances from General Buller’s new 
headquarters at Spearman’s farm. It may be assumed 
that Lord Roberts is behind this daring movement to 
the left, to which General Buller referred in a General 
Order to his troops as an advance to Ladysmith, “from 
which there was no turning back,” and it may not be 
tempting the fates too far to recall Lee’s brilliant move- 
ment by the left in 1863. Meanwhile we may take some 
consolation from the fact that, if General Buller exposes 
his left to the Free State, surely the Free State has no 
men left on this side to attack it. 





Tue Speaker a fortnight ago drew attention to the 
constitutional deadlock which Sir Alfred Milner has 
brought about in the Cape by disregarding (not to say 
flouting) his constitutional advisers, and the discussion 
of this difficulty has been carried on by Mr. Massingham 
and Mr. Molteno in the columns of the Westminster 
Gazelle. Exactly what is unconstitutional is not easy to 
decide, and perhaps the proper epithet to be applied to 
Sir Alfred Milner is not worth prolonged controversy ; 
but the common-sense view seems to be that a course 
of conduct in the Governor which. practically suspends 
the operation of free government in the Colony cannot 
be properly regarded as constitutional. No doubt Sir 
Alfred Milner is in a difficulty in having to double the 
réles of High Commissioner of South Africa and Governor 
of the Cape, but this very combination of offices disposes 
of the argument that Natal has as good a constitutional 
right to be considered as Cape Colony. It has not, for 
Sir W. F. Hely Hutchinson is not High Commissioner, 
This constitutional problem suggests another, to which 
also we made allusion a fortnight ago. What is this that 
we hear of martiallawin Natal? A proclamation of martial 
law on British soil is a nullity—a mere announcement 
that military authorities are about to break the law—and 
we shall be much surprised if the plan, so poaeine in 
some quarters, of arbitrary arrests, to be followed by 
drum-head inquiries and “ exemplary penalties,” should 
it be persisted in, does not raise a storm by the side of 
which Sir Alfred Milner’s other departures from 
constitutional conventions will be regarded as almost 
insignificant. The warning given by the Capetown 
correspondent of the Times (whois not Mr. Monypenny 
and who has something to say about the “ exaggerations’ 
of the colonial press) is extremely significant. 


Mr. J. B. Roprnson has related in a letter to the 
Daily News a number of conversations which he had at 
different times with President Kruger. Mr, Robinson 
describes his efforts to convince President Kruger that 
the British Government was not implicated in the 
Raid. President Kruger said he knew all about 
“the inner circle of twelve” “who meant to divide 
the Transvaal amongst themselves.” Mr. Robinson 
assured him that the House of Commons would in- 
vestigate the whole matter. The President replied, 
“T shall wait, and we shall see.” When the 
news came of the whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes in the 
House of Commons President Kruger thus described 
what had happened; “ Do you think we are so innocent 
as not to know that Mr, Rhodes, metaphorically 
speaking, held a pistol at the heads of certain men in 
England, and said to them, “ If you do not support me I 
will denounce you and your complicity in the Raid,” Mr, 
Robinson begged him to believe that there was no need 
to arm, but the President replied, “ I have lost all confi- 
dence. What has happened will take place again, and I 
am determined to guard against it.” 


SPEAKING at Salford on Wednesday Sir John 
Brunner said that on Mr. Balfour’s admission the 
Government had misread the Boer character. The 
Boers were like the Puritans, and might have been 
counted upon to fight to a man for their independence. 
The demand for the franchise in Johannesburg was 
nothing but a farce. If Johannesburg was governed by 
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the same capitalists as those who governed Rhodesia 
the condition of things there would be much the same 
as in the latter place. There was no public opinion in 
South Africa to keep arbitrary employers in check. He 
fear that success in this war would lead to a 
devcioped system of slavery under the British flag from 
one end of South Africa to the other. The speeches of 
Earl Grey, Mr. Hays Hammond and Mr. Albu showed 
what the financiers aimed at. British blood and treasure 
were being poured out in order to compel the blacks by 
hut taxes and labour taxes to work at the mines. 
“Good Government” was only wanted to secure a 
plentiful supply of cheap Kaffir laboyr. The war would 
have been avoided if a real attempt had been made to 
conciliate the Dutch. It would have been cheaper to 
pay the Jameson Raid indemnity and to have punished 
the guilty than to have had this war. It would also 
have been more manly, and the true patriot was 
the man who asked his countrymen to behave justly. 
The history of the Chartered Company was a terrible 
illustration of the corrupting power of money upon our 
public life. 


Tus is not by any means the first occasion on 
which Sir John Brunner has made a public allusion to 
certain very grave dangers to our national morality. The 
last few weeks have witnessed an ominous revelation of 
these warnings. The Chartered Company, as he says, 
“had aimed very high and got as near to the Throne as 
it could,” The Hawksley dossier is a serious revelation 
in itself; but almost more disquieting is the refusal of 
all the papers which are in touch with the new 
aristocracy to publish the incriminating letters. What 
is chiefly needed in our public men at the present 
moment isa courage which does not shrink from stating 
the truth about the influence of the Stock Exchange 
upon the West End, and of both upon St. Stephen’s. 


SPEAKING on the subject of the war at Farsley on 
Saturday Sir James Kitson said that Mr. Balfour’s utter- 
ances proved the incompetence of the Government. 
The Government knew that the Transvaal had armed, 
and yet they used language of menace without being 
themselves prepared for contingencies. Mr. George 
Whiteley addressed a meeting at the same place in the 
evening, and described his growing disgust with the 
class legislation of the Government, which had ended 
in his leaving the party. He said he was not a “ Little 
Englander,” but he thought it was time to cry “ Halt” 
in the annexation of territory. The Governmeat was 
collectively responsible for the war. But it was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s constitutional incapacity to write a con- 
ciliatory despatch which had prevented a settlement. 
If more patience had been shown, peace would have 
been assured. On the day of reckoning it would go 
hardly with the Conservative party. Mr. Briggs 
Priestley also criticised the blunders of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s diplomacy. 


THe Leeds Mercury has collected a few quotations 
from Mr. Morley’s speeches, which possess a melancholy 
interest in the light of recent events. Speaking at 
Leicester in March, 1898, Mr. Morley predicted that the 
extraordinary want of foresight and coherence of. view 
shown By the Government would lead to disaster. 
There was a danger that the Jubilee celebrations of 1897 
might. be followed by some public. calamity, just as the 
Exhibition celebrations of 1851 had been followed three 
years later by the Crimean War. And the danger was 
not on the banks of the Seine, nor on those of the 
Thames, but in Africa itself. Mr. Morley’s warnings of 
1898 were followed by his insistent plea for patience in 
1899. The recollection of his constant efforts to avert 
the calamity which has overtaken the nation will add to 
the authority attaching to the, speech which he is to 
make at Forfar next Wednesday, a speech which will 
doubtless have a considerable influence upon the policy 
adopted by the majority of Liberal members when the 
House meets at the end of the month, 


THE panic in the capitalist rabbit-warrens con- 
tinues unabated. Of course there has been nothing so 
wonderful to report this week as the suppression of the 
Hawksley Dossier; but there have béen some remark- 
able phenomena to illustrate afresh the dictum of Adam 
Smith that tacit understandings between capitalists are 
stronger than the open combinations of workmen. 
Thus within the last day or two the fiery independence 
of the Morning Post has vanished. What we took for a 
fixed star has swum like a comet out of the London 
sky. The Birmingham Daily Post is pleading with new 
and sudden fervour for unanimous support of a unani- 
mous Cabinet. It has indeed been a trying time for the 
syndicate. But an article in the Quarterly Review has 
come as a boon and a blessing ; and the old-fashioned 
Tory chronicler has been reproduced with an almost 
pathetic accuracy by journals which might not have 
forgotten to be Liberal if they had not learned to be 
Rhodesian. 


WE are glad to see that the Co-operalive News is 
calling attention to the strange discrepancy between 
Earl Grey’s doctrines of co-partnership as expounded to 
co-operators in various parts of the country and the 
views of the same authority on chartered Kaffir labour. 
No one in recent years has taken a more prominent 
part in waving the banner of profit-sharing on industrial 
platforms ; and it is natural enough that co-operators 
should be puzzled when they find Earl Grey recom- 
mending hut-taxes and labour-taxes for the Kaffirs with 
the same impartial enthusiasm that he devotes to the 
industrial salvation of his own countrymen. If he has 
no explanation to give, the co-operators will have to 
conclude that Lord Grey has two sorts of co-partnership 
in stock, the plain and the coloured, and that the second 
variety comes from the plantations. 


THE Austrian and Hungarian representatives at the 
Parliamentary Delegations in Vienna have been engaged 
in their usual discussion of the foreign and financial 
policy of the Dual Monarchy, and some interesting sub- 
jects have been opened. Count Johann Zichy, a pro- 
nounced Clerical, complained that a painful impression 
had been produced by the non-appearance of a Papal 
representative at the Hague Conference. The Italian 
Government, it was reported, had taken the initiative in 
opposing the invitation, and had received the support of 
the Austrian Foreign Minister. M. de Kallay, the 
common Minister of Finance, gave an official denial, 
and the truth of it is confirmed by the well-informed 
correspondent of the Times. The attack of the Count 
may be explained in his own words :— 

“It is of great importance to know whether the tendency 
hostile to the Church inaugurated in Hungary by the politico- 
ecclesiastical policy, which has found expression in Austria in 


the ‘ Los won Rom’ (Protestant) movement, is supported by those 
in charge of foreign affairs.” 


OF course the most important problem of foreign 
policy in Austria, as in Italy, is whether the Triple 
Alliance produces benefits equal to the military burdens 
which it involves. Curiously enough, it has always been 
more popular with the Magyars than with the Austrian- 
Germans. Many of the leading Magyar politicians are 
Protestants. They all entertain the liveliest fear and 
aversion for Russia. And it will be remembered that 
the German Emperor met with a magnificent reception 
a year or two ago in Budapest. From the speech of 
M. Szilaggi before the Hungarian Deputation it would 
seem that Hungary still holds to the Triple Alliance. 
There is, he thinks, no possible European combination 
which could reduce armaments ; nay, more, “ any other 
would increase them, and would require greater sacrifices 
without affording the same security.” 


THE poor old Emperor has given another proof of 
his senility in the course of the week now closing, if we 
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may treat as accurate the report of an interview he has 
had with Dr. Stranskey, one of the Czech leaders. The 
Emperor is himself responsible for the present mess in 
Bohemia. It was his own favourite Polish Ministry 
which tried to settle the language question in Bohemia 
behind the backs of the Germans by ordinance instead 
of bylaw. The agitation of the Germans is mainly political 
and aims at turning the sham constitution into a real one. 
That of the Czechs is national and sentimental. They 
are naturally furious because the language ordinances 
which gave them what they wanted have been withdrawn 
in consequence of the German storm. The Czech soldiers 
are now refusing to answer to their names in German. 
Dr. Stransky protested against any punishment being 
inflicted for this offence. The Emperor begged the 
Doctor to leave the army alone: “In military matters I 
do not tolerate trifling. . - + I am quite capable of 
having a state of siege proclaimed if the people do not 
give way.” No one in Austria now takes much notice 
of the Emperor’s threats. The paint has been off the 
lath ever since he collapsed before the Viennese mob 
and dismissed Badeni. 


Tue Tsar has followed up his commendation of 
M. Witte by an almost effusive tribute to Count 
Muravieff, a personage who is naturally held in high 
esteem by those Frenchmen who have not yet lost their 
first enthusiasm over the Franco-Russian alliance. A 
writer in the Débats sees in this new year’s rescript a 
pledge of the Tsar’s determination to pursue his policy 
in the Far East and in Central Asia. The situation, in 
the Hindoo Koosh and Afghanistan, which has long 
been maturing, ought, he thinks, to be ripe now 
that England has her hands full in South Africa, and 
Germany is tied up from intervention by the Franco- 
Russian alliance. This being so, the Tsar will be able 
to felicitate himself on a triumphal Asiatic progress con- 
ducted quite on the lines of the Hague. Diplomacy and 
railways, with a soldier following up with guns and 
ammunition as a mere matter of form, will be quite 
sufficient for his purpose. In fact when the cat’s away— 
in South Africa—the invaluable Muravieff is the very 
man to lead the mice in their revels. 


One of the most serious topics in Russia just 
now is the condition of the peasantry. Since their 
emancipation in 1862 they have ceased to be serfs, 
but there is still “a great gulf fixed” between them and 
the rest of the population. The Russian peasant has 
no property of his own. The house in which he lives 
and the field on which he works being the property of 
the commune, and his earnings the property of the 
family, he has no personal freedom, even of that very 
limited kind which is enjoyed by other classes in Russia, 
as the commune decides what he is to do and where he 
is to go, and has the right of punishing him for non- 
compliance with its orders. The poverty of the Russian 
peasants exceeds that of the peasantry in any other 
European State, and in the central provinces of the 
Empire there has been no increase of the popula- 
tion during the past twenty years. Their ignorance, 
too, is so colossal that they are unable to perform any 
skilled labour, all work of that kind having to be done 
by Poles and Germans. The result is that, according to 
an official report just issued by the authorities of the 
province of Tver, 74 per cent. of the adult male popula- 
tion and 52 per cent. of the female population— 
amounting in all to 39,000 persons—do no work at 
all, 


Tue How. ALEXANDER Murray, the Master of 
Elibank, has accepted the invitation of the York 
Liberals to contest the vacant seat. The Unionist 
candidate, Mr. Faber, has so far only held one meeting, 
but the campaign will now begin in earnest. The 


morality of the policy, as well as the strategy of the 
war are certain to be called in question. 


Mr. Faber’s 


battlecry of “ Vote Khaki” is not likely to impose upon 
anyone outside the walls of the York Asylum. he 
voters in the rest of the constituency, who are fortunately 
ina majority, will not suppose that by voting for Mr. 


cones they are rendering any help to the troops at the 
ront. 


THE Progressive party in South West Bethnal 
Green has suffered a serious loss in the death of Mr. 
Costelloe, their late representative upon the London 
County Council. Among the most courageous and 
earnest leaders of the Progressive movement in London 
ever since the creation of the London County Council, 
few men have given such single-hearted and enthusiastic 
devotion to public work ; but fortunately a very capable 
candidate has been found to take his place in Mr. 
Thomas Wiles, of the Corn Exchange, who should win 
an easy victory in Bethnal Green. Mr. Wiles has long 
been an active and useful member of the London Reform 
Union, and is thoroughly at home in all Progressive work 
in London. A contest is likely, and no doubt an appeal 
will be made to the electors, as in the recent by-election 
at Wandsworth, to save the empire by returning a 
Moderate candidate; but if the Progressives are 
properly alive there should be no question as to the 
result. The taxation of ground values, housing reform 
and a municipal water supply constitute a programme 
that should appeal with especial force to a democratic 
constituency such as South West Bethnal Green. 


Mr. J. W. WILtans, who is leaving Leeds for 
Torquay, after presiding for many years over the 
fortunes of the Leeds Mercury, was entertained at a 
complimentary dinner on Wednesday by the Leeds 
Liberal Federation and the Leeds and County Liberal 
Club. For the last quarter of a century Mr. Willans 
has taken an active and conspicuous part in the local 
politics of Leeds, and a large number of distinguished 
Liberals assembled on Wednesday in recognition of his 
services to the Liberalism of Yorkshire. But Liberals 
outside Yorkshire are also under obligations to Mr, 
Willans, for it is no secret that it was due to his influence 
that the Leeds Mercury remained a Liberal paper after 
the Home Rule split. Mr. Grosvenor Talbot, the président 
of the Federation, proposed Mr. Willans’ health. In 
replying for the “ Liberal Party,” Sir James Kitson said 
that he was an “ Imperalist, but that by Imperalism he 
meant giving to the people in the colonies the power to 
decide their own fate for themselves, whereas the 
Government meant by it an imperious -militarism from 
Downing Street.” 


In Doctor Martineau not only a great religious body 
and an important school of thought, but the whole reli- 
gious and intellectual life of England mourns a venerable 
leader and teacher, whose career, prolonged in constant 
activity far beyond the ordinary span, was filled with 
the purest and most strenuous endeavours after truth, 
freedom and sanctity. A preacher of rare force and 
earnegtness, and a devotional write? justly esteemed both 
within and without his own communion, his enduring 
fame rests, of course, above all on his attainments as a 
logician and a moral philosopher. Perhaps no English 
philosopher, at least in this century, possessed so many 
of the qualities of an ideal sage. In all his work—from 
the very earliest lectures on “ Religious Inquiry” to the 
paper on “ Faith the Root of Knowledge and Love,” 
which he wrote in his ninetieth year—the union of per- 
fect lucidity with the highest enthusiasm, of deep con- 
viction and a breadth of sympathy which made him the 
most lovable if the most formidable of controversialists, 
is constantly apparent. His sanity, his universal benevo- 
lence, his absolute disdain for catchwords, and above 
all his untiring eagerness to learn more, amply justified 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion that his was one of the noblest 
intellects of the gentury. 
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THE SHADOWY FOUNDATIONS. 


N a manifesto issued on Wednesday the South 
African Conciliation Committee declared the 
importance of disseminating accurate information. The 
war has been in progress a hundred days. Life and 
money have been lost; prestige has been impaired. 
Europe watches with mischievous satisfaction the 
desperate appeals made from Downing Street for 
volunteers and from drawing-rooms for war funds. 
The Stock Exchange and the music-halls have 
been called to the aid of the Empire in_ its 
conflict with two third-class Republics. The hopes of 
social reform have perished with the day-dreams 
of rapid victory nursed and fostered by the finan- 
ciers and their organs. And all this tumult, sacrifice 
and disgrace would have been avoided if the public 
had been enabled during the last few years “to form 
a just estimate of the political questions affecting the 
Colonies and States of South Africa.” Does anybody 
suppose that the majority of Englishmen would have 
tolerated the policy of the Government if they had 
known that the information on which they based their 
judgment as to the past, the present and the future was 
manufactured and distributed by a Chartered Press, to 
serve the ends and to screen the designs of those 
chartered pirates whom the Government refused to 
punish three years ago? What would have been their 
view of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomatic methods if they 
had foreseen that Mr. Balfour would explain that the 
Government, whilst: talking of peace, was only hoping 
“to tide over the present year,” and that its hands 
were tied by the Jameson Raid. The punishment of 
Mr. Rhodes and the possible embarrassment of Mr. 
Chamberlain would not have been judged too heavy a 
price to pay for peace. 

The South African Conciliation Committee very 
properly quotes Mr. Balfour’s speech to show “that 
the armaments of the Transvaal were so far recognised 
by the Government as the result of the Raid as to 
preclude that Government from any right of protest 
against them.” Consequently, in the words of the 
manifesto, “ the theory of the so-called Dutch conspiracy 
to oust British power from South Africa rests on the 
most shadowy foundation and the war was entered 
upon under a misapprehension on the part of both this 
country and the Transvaal.” The history of the 
conspiracy theory is significant. That theory displaced 
the franchise pretext when the franchise difference was 
seeh to be too trivial to explain the war. In its 
earliest form the conspiracy was a hideous and 
portentous monster. South Africa was honeycombed 
with . intrigue. The Cape Dutch were disloyal 
almost to a man. The Orange Free State had 
only disguised bitterly hostile designs under a frjgndly 
exterior. It was no wonder that Sir Alfred Milner 
telegraphed ominous despatches, and that Mr. Beit’s 
uneasy Imperialism kept him awake through nights of 
torture in Park Lane. But it soon became evident that 
the dimensions of the conspiracy had been a little 
exaggerated—the natural product of that atmosphere of 
hyper-sensitive patriotism which broods over De Beers. 
Mr. Morley recalled the gift to the Navy. Sir Alfred 
Milner’s spontaneous testimonial to the loyalty of the 
Cape Dutch in 1897 was recovered from the Jubilee 
records. Worst of all, Mr. Balfour admitted that the 
“man in the street” had all the evidence that there was, 
The Cape Dutch conspiracy was given up. The attempt 
to show that the Orange Free State had been concerting 


a great coup was left to the unintelligent zeal of Earl 
Grey. The ablest organ of the Rhodesian party frankly 
renounced the crude theory with which the war had 
started, and in three months the monster of a Pan- 
Dutch conspiracy had shrunk into the Boer scarecrow. 

The new explanation accounts for the war by the 
theory that the Transvaal, and the Transvaal alone, 
cherished ambitions which were incompatible with the 
maintenance of British rights in South Africa. And 
compensation was partly found for the disconcerting 
loss of the larger theory by the appearance of an article 
in the Quarterly Review which professed to furnish con- 
clusive proof of the smaller. The reviewer traces the 
history of President Kruger’s policy since 1881. He 
shows that the Boers wished to expand their boundaries, 
and that they made several distinct attempts to carry 
that wish into effect. In 1884, for example, they 
attempted to expand to the west, and they were only 
frustrated by Mr. Gladstone’s action in despatching 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition. ‘“ With that,” says the 
Reviewer, “ we do not propose to deal.” The omission 
is unfortunate, for it adds to the interest of the story to 
reflect that if this attempted extension proves that the 
Boers were engaged in some anti-British enterprise it 
also proves that Mr. Rhodes was a traitor. For the 
reviewer forgets to mention that Mr. Rhodes took sides 
in that dispute with the Boers, and implored the Cape 
Assembly “ to pass a resolution for acting in conjunction 
with the Transvaal.” The reviewer proceeds to discuss 
Boer attempts at expansion to the north and the east. 
He recites, for example, the attempt to trek north of 
the Limpopo, an attempt which was thwarted by Lord 
Loch, and abandoned by the Boers when they knew 
that the High Commissioner would resist them. He 
reminds us that President Kruger was offered “ ten miles 
of land in radius on the shores of Kosi Bay where he 
might make a port, and was allowed to acquire by 
treaty from the chiefs the right to build a railway which 
would connect this port with the other territory of the 
Republic.” This offer was refused because the Republic 
would not join (as Natal refused to join) the 
South African Customs Union, and agree that all disputes 
with a foreign Power regarding the harbour should be 
negotiated by the British Government. The Reviewer 
describes the other Boer attempts to enlarge their 
country, quoting Lord Ripon’s annexation to Zululand of 
the territories which were concerned in the negotiations 
about the harbour amongst other instances of the defen- 
sive measures taken by Great Britain. 

These accounts of Boer ambitions are seized upon 
as evidence that war was inevitable. But if the Quarterly 
Review history is accepted as it stands, what does it 
prove? It proves incidentally among other things 
that Mr. Hofmeyr, whose good offices Sir Alfred 
Milner refused to employ in this dispute, rendered 
invaluable service by securing President Kruger’s 
assent to the demands of Lord Loch in_ 18go. 
And so far from proving that “ war was inevitable,” it 
proves that war had been avoided in a number of con- 
troversies, which had ended by shutting the door upon 
Boer encroachments, and that the war which is now 
waging has broken out after the Boers had been hemmed 
in and surrounded. After having relieved South Africa, 
on the Quarterly Reviewer's own showing, of the danger 
of Boer expansion, we have so mismanaged our negotia- 
tions as to precipitate a war with the Republic over the 
tranchise, though we had successfully and peaceably 
thwarted all those territorial ambitions which were 
incompatible with the maintenance of British rights in 
South Africa. It would be difficult to discover a more 
powerful condemnation of the war. At this point the 
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Boers wished to trek northwards; we thought it 
dangerous and prevented them. At that point they 
wished to establish relations with the natives ; we fore- 
saw risks to our influence and stopped them. At 
another they wanted access to the sea on con- 
ditions which might threaten our safety; we shut 
them off. War was avoided in every case. And 
it is after extinguishing these several ambitions 
that we discover that war was inevitable in the present 
controversy because the Boers had once fondly hoped 
to get to the sea, and once dreamt of anticipating some of 
Mr. Rhodes’ acquisitions. The Outlander millionaires 
were paying taxes before 1895 ; but the Boer armaments 
date from the Johannesburg conspiracy. And yet we 
are asked to believe that those armaments argue the 
revival of the Boer aspirations which we had crushed, 
and prove that they never wanted to bring off a peace- 
able settlement. For perversity of logic the position is 
unique. We stifle every Boer attempt at expansion ; 
we negotiate on the franchise ; we argue that President 
Kruger’s offer cannot be genuine because ten years ago 
the Boers tried and failed toreach the sea. In exposing 
these “ shadowy ” pretexts the South African Conciliation 
Committee has found an unexpected ally. The Daily 
News omitted to publish the Hawksley letters. It 
forgot to give the dates of the armaments of the 
soers. But it published a letter on Tuesday from 
Mr. J. B. Robinson (which ought to be distributed 
throughout the country), proving beyond all possibility 
of question the motive of those armaments. Mr. 
Robinson’s letter makes President Kruger’s position 
clear. President Kruger knew that Mr. Rhodes was at 
the bottom of the Raid. He saw that he was not 
punished. He read Mr. Chamberlain's testimonial 
to Mr. Rhodes’ honour. He guessed that the finan- 
ciers had blackmailed Mr. Chamberlain. It followed 
inevitably that he refused to trust Mr. Chamberlain's 
word and that he replied to his prevarications and 
threats with an ultimatum. Dr, Rutherfoord Harris has 
been telling the electors of Monmouthshire that there is 
no need to investigate the origin of the war and that 
everything will be all right with Mr, Chamberlain and 
Mr. Wyndham in office. Mr. Courtney’s committee is 
not likely to go to the Chartered Company or the 
Chartered nominees for the information which Parlia- 
ment and the country want. It is by learning the facts 
from men who have no reason for suppressing them 
that the nation will know how the war began and decide 
how it is to end. 





THE CRY FOR CONSCRIPTION. 


WAR which was entered into lightly and in a spirit 
i of bombast, which was looked upon almost asa 
punitive expedition, has turned out in the issue to be of 
a certain gravity. The determination to force our 
demands upon the Republics and to light up a civil war 


_ . ‘ \ 
in one of our three great self-governing colonies pro- 


ceeded from men who, of all others, are least able to 
bear reverse. Gamblers, demagogues, fanatics (all 
essentially men in a hurry, and therefore men with 
nerves ina shaky condition) demanded something that 
should be at once an intoxicant and a “ good thing.” 
These were followed by a large mass of people—not, 
thank heaven, the majority !—who looked forward to a 
Boer war, after so much slaughter of savages, in some- 
thing of the spirit that a hunter has when he finds his 
first chance of big game ; there was to be forsooth just 


that little spice of danger which gives zest to what is, 
for its main purpose, an amusement. All those classes 
which are the dregs, the perhaps neeessary corruption 
of complex civilisation, joined in the frenzy; the music-hall 
singer, the racing-tout, the loafer round bars, were heard so 
loudly that we found them for once quite unpleasantly 
prominent in our general life. Forces hitherto rare in 
our politics, the forces of the kerb-stone and the public- 
house, joined with forces hitherto secondary—those of 
“Anglo-German” finance. Prosperity had made the 
bulk of educated men apathetic. They condemned the 
Chamberlains, the Rhodes, the Harmsworths and the 
Beits in private, but their public duty remained undone. 
The result of such a breakdown is the calamity which 
we are suffering and whose consequences we can at best 
only hope to mitigate—not to avoid. Nevertheless the 
panic into which the Sfectator and the Daily Mail and 
the Nineteenth Century have plunged themselves and 
their readers is not justified or justifiable in matter, 


form or style. But the subject is new, and it 
may “walk the town awhile.” The classes we 
have mentioned—and to them should be added 


the “descriptive” writers of the Press—all suffer 
from weak nerves. Your Jingo is an exciteable man, 
and your exciteable mam is a Jingo. It was to be 
expected that these people should have given way under 
the first reverses. They could not stand the strain ; and 
so they have treated us to the rubbish which during the 
last sad fortnight has provided the one element of gaiety. 

But through the fog of bewildered and bewildering 
proposals there begins to rise up one gaunt and 
menacing form, which—although it changes almost from 
hour to hour its shape and size—nevertheless stands out 
unmistakeable : it is the blood tax ; it is‘conscription. 
We have been asked by an eminent advocate of the thing 
not to pass it by with a laugh or a sneer. We have 
no intention of doing so. We wish we could present 
it in all its lights and shades, its splendours and its 
miseries, present it without introducing it to every family 
in the United Kingdom. There are indeed military and 
naval men like Lord Charles Beresford who repudiate 
conscription as undesirable and also unnecessary. Yet 
we admit freely and sorrowfully that there are many 
military authorities who would declare for it in a 
moment if only they deemed it practicable. This is 
exactly the time at which an agitation to introduce 
compulsory military service is likely to arise, if indeed 
it is not already set on foot. And a crisis which is not 
European is well suited for its discussion. 

There are vast numbers of people who think that 
we can be and ought to be invincible in any quarter of 
the globe by land or by sea against any possible com- 
bination. If we are checked 7,000 miles from our base 
something besides our diplomacy and our morals must 
be at fault. Some change must be made: our organisa- 
tion is admittedly inefficient : the War Office is rotten: 
conscription is a change ; let us therefore adopt con- 
scription. Such is the latest syllogism. But the ques- 
tion of organisation is quite distinct from the question 
of numbers, and there is a disposition to confuse them. 
There is only one country in the world which has 
conscription in its full and perfect form. That country 
is France, which in 1889 (the centenary of the Revolu- 
tion) abolished the “voluntariat” and forced the rich 
as well as the poor into the barracks. In no other 
country (neither in Germany, for example, nor in 
Italy) does compulsory military service bring together 
all classes in the same routine and the same discipline. 
But it is not the French system, with its native 
contempt for class distinctions, which is contemplated 
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by the club-loafers who are now piping for conscrip- 
tion. The old-fashioned press-gang did not operate in 
the West end. What, then, is wanted? Is it the Swiss 
system, which saves some of the expense of a standing 
army? Switzerland has her mountains and her 
neutrality ; and the efficiency of her army has never 
been tested. Or is it to be a ballot for working men ? 
This might be passed by a plutocratic House of 
Commons in the year following a General Election. 
Let us grant it to be practicable. Suppose it 
is done. How are we the better? We want an 
army for use beyond the seas; and few countries 
have ever dared to ship off citizen soldiers. If 
the defence of our own shores is all that is wanted we 
have always had plenty of soldiersand volunteers, except 
perhaps at this moment, when Mr. Chamberlain is in 
power. With Mr. Chamberlain directing our Foreign 
or our Colonial policy, every adult ought to be 
armed to the teeth. Are we to legislate for all time 
upon the basis of an indispensable Mr. Chamberlain ? 
Are we to dislocate industry and violate the very genius 
of the British constitution because a Minister, propelled 
by a syndicate, has blustered and blundered us into a 
ridiculous war? Are we to act as if we had no navy and 
no streak of silver sea? Andagain, if this war conveys any 
military lesson it is not that we require a huge body of 
half-trained soldiers but that we must continue to 
develop and perfect our artillery and to maintain 
a highly-trained body of artillerymen. It is absurd to 
suppose that a compulsory militia could provide us with 
these. If we are to have conscription it must be con 
scription pure and simple—three years’ compulsory 
service for every male ; and if any class is to be exempt 
let it be one of those that labour for their bread. 

But mark the cost and mark the consequences. 
What becomes of the liberty of the person? We shall 
all go about as “ ticket-of-leave men ” with “ papferasses ” 
in our pockets and the fear of Government in our souls. 
If John Bull quits his domicile he must fill up papers for 
the Government. . He is like a pauper with a status of 
irremoveability, only his papers are kept by the War 
Office instead of by the Local Government Board. He is 
a conscript once and for all—the instrument of a tyranny 
even though that tyranny be veiled and mitigated by 
representative or republican institutions. Great as may 
be our alarm and indignation at the growth, the corrupt, 
wasteful and unnecessary growth, of military expendi- 
ture, it is certain that the tax of a mercenary army is 
nothing to the blood tax of conscription. You may 
save in your military estimates, you may even be pre- 
served from small wars—though Tonquin and 
Madagascar do not point that way—but you lose 
almost all that favourably distinguishes England from 
the Continent and has made her for so long the envy of 
foreign nations, the idol and the ideal of Continental 
Liberalism. 





A NEW FLOTATION. 


HE rumour so persistently whispered about during 

the last few days that the Government is about 

to be refloated by an international syndicate, which is 
also interested in the future immunity of the Rand mines 
from debt and other charges, is not primd facie absurd. 
It is notorious that the influence of the financier upon 
the statesman has grown by leaps and bounds during 
the term of office of the present Government. It was 
recently remarked by one of her Majesty’s Judges that 
some Members of Parliament, two being particularly 
before him, use the lobby of the House of Commons 





as a sort of low-class club for the promotion of rotten 
companies. There are more directors of companies in 
the present Ministry than Ministers, and it is quite possible 
that the gross income earned in this private manner by 
the exertions of the Unionist coalition exceeds the 
total of the miserably inadequate allowances which they 
draw from their ungrateful country. But of course only 
a very captious critic will regret that Lord Salisbury did 
not follow Mr. Gladstone’s rule and forbid his colleagues 
thus to divide their duties and increase their incomes ; 
if there be such a captious critic, he would probably 
defend his position by saying that several of the Govern- 
ment offices have been administered too negligently and 
that the Cabinet has not had time to control its members, 
If there had been a little more supervision or a little 
more austerity in the Colonial Office the Jameson Raid 
could hardly have occurred ; supervision in the War 
Office might have prevented a long series of disastrous 
blunders ; supervision in the Local Government Board 
might have prevented congestion. But we will not 
multiply instances in order to defend the unreason- 
able outbursts of the captious critic. For it must 
be remembered that this country’s greatness is 
based upon its industrial activity, and how are its 
industries to be successfully carried on if the 
wise and nimble minds which govern the Empire, 
and tax it, cannot devote at least half their time to the 
direction of those limited liability companies which 
make the empire worth governing and able to pay its 
taxes? Surely these are but manifestations of one 
beautiful doctrine—a reconciliation of the apparently 
antithetical principles of private greed and public spirit, 
which is already consecrated, sublimated and consoli- 
dated in the person of Mr. Rhodes. The manager of 
the Consolidated Goldfields has never oscillated between 
politics and business. He has always held fast to both ; 
and those of his admirers who have read the remarkable 
biography (or is it autobiography ?) in Who's Who 
remember how for six Imperial years the great man con- 
trived to combine the directorate of the British South 
Africa Company (and it would seem of De Beers’ 
mines also) with the Premiership of the Cape Colony, to 
say nothing of minor ventures. 

It is quite true that the ordinary Englishman has 
not been quite alive to this development of the Imperial 
idea. Buta little reflection will show him that a close 
connection with Government may be exceedingly good 
for private enterprise. Who's Who mentions for example 
that the charter of the British South Africa Company 
“ was mainly granted by his (i.c., Mr. Rhodes’) efforts,” 
and it surely might have added something of value 
about the unlimited resources of Rhodesia and the 
ridiculously low price of “ Chartereds.” To the ordi- 
nary Englishman Mr. Rhodes is a sort of up-to-date 
Empire-builder. The expert regards him simply as a 
useful tool in the hands of a large financial syndicate, 
who find that he knows well how to talk to the investing 
public, that he knows how to threaten or cajole public 
men and that he can manipulate a Government or 
a proconsul as readily as he can fabricate a 
date or disown a subordinate. The Dutch anti- 
quities, the type-written translations of the classics 
which adorn his library, the young lions which 
roar in his cages are but the Oriental screen that hides 
from the British public the secret sources of chartered 
wealth. The stream which spreads out into the pellucid 
lake of Imperial luxury and ease rises in the muddy 
fount of “cheap and submissive supplies of black and 
white labour.” It is the “ compound ” that produces the 
“Jatifundia.” Pet lions and obsequious lords bask in the 
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financial rays of the Imperial sun. Sir John Brunner— 
who knows something of industrial matters—seems to 
be but little captivated by the fact that Mr. Rhodes 
“thinks in empires.” What is the good of that if “ the 
unsavoury hungry crowd that follows him does not think 
in empires but in sharesand premiums?” It is necessary 
that the country should carefully weigh and balance the 
advantages and the disadvantages of this combination of 
the financier and the statesman. That financial Impe- 
rialism has produced the war and dominates its operations 
few reasonable men can doubt. We may know the tree by 
its fruits, and if its fruits are good let it be transplanted 
from its home in South Africa to the mother country. 
Let us learn to be the colony of a colony and the 
creature as well as the creator of monopoly. Let us 
have a Cabinet of puppets which receives its directions 
from a small international board of financiers sitting in 
Capetown and Berlin, with a branch office in London. 
If the rumour which appeared in the Manchester Guar- 
dian be true, that the great financial houses of Beit and 
Rothschild are actually contemplating a reconstruction 
of the Ministry, it will be the duty of the new one to “see 
the war through” and look after the interests of capi- 
talists. This would involve the fall of Sir M. Hicks Beach 
(who has promised to make the mines pay handsomely 
for the war), of Lord Salisbury (who does not seek gold- 
fields or territory) and apparently of Mr. Balfour. If 
Lord Rosebery, Mr. Arnold-Forster and Sir Henry 
Fowler could be induced to step in, a Government of 
national (or rather of international) defence might be 
realised, and a great rise in Rand mines and Chartereds 
(and perhaps a fall in Consols) would immediately follow. 
There is little to show whether Lord Rosebery would 
lend himself to so liberal a definition of Imperialism. 
But such a coalition would obviously be assistéd by three- 
fourths of the London Press and perhaps half of the 
provincial. The House of Commons is full of financiers 
who look forward to an Eldorado of concessions, if only 
the war can be “seen through” and the Transvaal 
“opened up.” The country is distracted and almost 
silent. Somehow or other it must be informed. If 
York speaks out clearly and strongly many ‘airy castles 
and unsubstantial mines will fade away ; many millions 
may be lost to the Syrophcenicians, but they may be 
saved to the Anglo-Saxons and the Dutck ; the lives of 
some companies may be abbreviated, but the death of 
many soldiers will be avoided. 





ENGLISH PRACTICE AND INTERNATIONAL 
THEORY. 


NTERNATIONAL lawyers have anticipated, as the 
preface to Mr. Hall’s book shows, that the “ next 
great war” would strain the rules of their science to 
breaking-point, but neither they nor more ordinary 
mortals could have expected that the prophecy would 
be so completely and repeatedly fulfilled in a struggle 
between the might of the British Empire and the weak- 
ness of two South African Republics. If we were at 
war with a combination of European Powers we might 
perhaps plead necessity for casual departures from the 
strict code of international usage, and in any case those 
departures would be kept within the narrowest limits 
by fear of consequences. But it is in the highest 
degree unbecoming for us, who claim to be in 
an almost special sense the custodians of the 
law of nations, to trespass one hair’s breadth beyond 
that law in dealing with our present enemy. It does not 
lie in the mouth of a world-wide empire to reject as 





mere technicalities the claim of Our weaker opponent to 
the observance of a strict rule. Waiving technical 
defences is a graceful concession when we are defend- 
ing : but for us to belittle other people’s strict rights by 
calling them academic is certainly impertinent, and 
naturally leads to a reputation for overbearing bluster. 
Yet this spirit of lawlessness has had its way throughout 
the whole course of the war. It began when we 
suddenly set up a claim to suzerainty, which so far as it 
was justified came to nothing more than specified rights 
reserved under the Convention of 1884, and so far as it 
exceeded that minimum was declared by Sir Edward 
Clarke to be absolutely dishonest. But people who 
disregard the laws of peace when conducting an 
argument find it easy to disregard the laws of 
war when conducting a campaign. And _ breaches 
of international custom at the present time cannot 
be relegated to the lecture-rooms of Professors: 
they may vitally affect the conduct of the enemy 
towards us, and they cannot fail to intensify Con- 
tinental embitterment. Both results are perfectly natural 
and just : but surely the abandonment of certain tem- 
porary ‘‘advantages”’ is not too high a price to pay for 
avoiding them. 

First of all we have the news of a “brilliant little 
sortie’ into the Orange Free State resulting in the utter 
destruction, under orders from British officers, of “ three 
Boer farms.” We are told that nothing is so calculated 
to impress the enemy with the formidable nature 
of their foe as this. Very likely: the only method 
which suggests itself as still more effective is to roast 
the next Boer woman who comes into our hands over a 
slow lire. But wanton destruction of private property 
because it belongs to citizens of a hostile State -is 
abominable. We do not subscribe to the heresy that 
the relation of war never affects individuals save so far 
as they contribute to the prosecution of hostilities, but to 
admit exceptions to this rule is not by any means to 
approve or even to tolerate what our soldiers are reported 
to have done, under orders, in Natal. Of course reports 
may be wrong, and we profoundly hope they may prove 
to be so. To destroy the farm-buildings of an enemy 
for other than strictly military reasons is an outrage, and 
has been regarded as such by international theory, and 
avoided as such by international practice for two centuries 
past. Self-respecting citizens have no patience to argue 
with those who think that alleged Boer atrocities justify 
such conduct. Everybody must see that if this isthe way we 
behave on the first occasion when we set foot in hostile 
territory, we cannot be surprised if the enemy take a 
leaf out of our book while they continue to occupy 
Natal. That is an argument which should commend 
itself to “ practical” persons who regard humanity as a 
matter of sentiment, and abstract right as a mere tech- 
nicality. In the meantime it 1s profoundly to be hoped 
that the news which is so grateful to Jingo ears is 
untrue; or, at any rate, that, if it is true, such short- 
sighted wickedness will not be repeated. 

Considerations of a different order apply to the case 
of the Bundesrath, which appears now to have joined 
the company of the Herzog and the General as a vessel 
above suspicion of carrying contraband. The indigna- 
tion which has been excited by the detention and 
examination of these ships does not seem to us alto- 
gether justified. We have an undoubted right of visit 
and search on the high seas, and if the right is to be 
exercised it should be exercised thoroughly. No 
German vessel can complain if we make mistakes, but 
it can demand and get full compensation for the delay 
and loss thus occasioned. It is extremely unfortunate 
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that the vigilance of our Navy should be so misdirected, 
and the policy of incurring so much odium abroad 
without tangible result may well be questioned ; but 
neither the German nation nor German individuals have 
any legal grievance. Our right to search does not 
vary with our success in searching. 

This, we suppose, is what the Times meant to say 
on Thursday, when its leader-writer wrote :—“ Had we 
detected a consignment of guns or ammunition to Pre- 
toria on the Bundesrath, even the most Anglophobe of 
Teutons could not have abused us for bringing her before 
a Prize Court and having her condemned.” Now, with 
the greatest respect, this weighty utterance contains a 
“ howler” of the first water. The penalty for carrying 
contraband is not the condemnatidn of the ship at all ; it 
is merely the confiscation of the contraband goods, 
coupled with a refusal to compensate for delay. To 
carry contraband is entirely within a neutral shipowner’s 
“rights ;” only, if his ship is caught she must put up 
with the inconvenience, surrender the objectionable 
cargo, and get out of her liabilities to sender or con- 
signee as best she may. 

But while Germans may not be able to complain of 
injustice, Englishmen may have the best of reasons for 
complaining of impolicy. It was surely very unwise to 
let zeal so outrun discretion, as it has done in these 
recent seizures. The result is that we appear to the 
world as a dangerous maritime tyrant, interfering with- 
out justification in other people’s trade and necessitating 
a vast increase in the German Navy. We may illustrate 
the dangers of straining our international rights in this 
contest to the utmost by referring to another juristic 
problem on which three weeks ago Lord Rosebery 
asked for information. We are told that the Government 
have decided to regard no foodstuffs as contraband 
unless they are intended forthe enemy. Now what does 
“the enemy” mean? If it includes everyone in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State we are committed to 
a policy which, whether legal or not—it is certainly 
contrary to our previous declarations, ¢.g., in 1885 
against France—is fraught with danger for us in the 
future. If, on the other hand, “the enemy” means the 
hostile troops, camps and garrisons only, criticism, 
whether on the score of illegality or of impolicy, has 
little to say. What must be constantly remembered 
throughout this miserable business is that it is not enough 
for England to have the law on her side. Those of her 
citizens who care for the favourable verdict of other 
nations and of posterity must insist that we show that 
we are great by dealing generously with neutrals as 
well as with the enemy. No momentary advantage and 
no momentary aggravation can be permitted to interfere 
with what is the course at once of honour and of 
expediency. 





NERVES IN THE NURSERY. 

GREAT London physician who sits in his room 

studying the passing patient-crowd, like a wise 
una solid Sphynx looking out over the desert of human 
life, was talking to me recently on the familiar subject 
of nerves. Mostly one can judge from a man’s age 
what he is going to say about them. Between 
twenty-five and fifty he will probably take them very 
seriously, explain how nerves have, in sporting lan- 
guage, “ knocked out” the bacillus as the fons et origo 
malorum—or the greater number of them—and inundate 
you with stories of that colossal bore and mischief- 
worker, Charcot. After fifty he will tell you in more or 
less sweeping fashion that the average nerve-patient 
wants beating soundly, and that Charcot was the 





inventor of a new and pestilential craze much stupider, 
though, unfortunately, more lasting than spirit-rapping, 
theosophy or palmistry. This particular person, how- 
ever, passed lightly over the preliminary banalities of 
the business to assure me that nerves were descending 
through the ages of man, or, if you will, mounting the 
staircase of his house, till the epidemic had now seized 
on the nursery. I suggested that he was merely re- 
christening nursery naughtiness with long names from 
Parisian medical books, and advocating a possible but 
roundabout and unfamiliar cure instead of the homely 
whipping. If some ten-year-old young gentleman 
shows a steady disinclination for work of any descrip- 
tion, you can call it neurosis and order bicycling 
exercise, or you may call it idleness and smack him; 
the latter treatment is shorter and cheaper, and time has 
shown it to be effective. To admit a single premiss of 
the nerve doctor means a reform of the whole criminal 
code, whether administered by nurses, tutors or police- 
men, such as is taking place in France. An acquaint- 
ance of mine there who had trusted to a weak lung to 
escape his military service, and was so depressed by 
failure that he went home and shot his mistress, pleaded 
at his trial that his nerves had been disordered by a day 
of bad luck, ending in this discovery that his weak lung 
was a broken reed; and he was immediately acquitted. 
One is half inclined to sympathise with the man. The 
day begins, say, by his stepping out of bed on to a tin- 
tack. The coffee is half cold, and he gets a headache, 
which ends in an infernal symphony of aches wound up 
to concert pitch by the ceaseless, horrible noise, electric 
light, and absinthe of his day’s work. Then he goes 
home demanding of Fate nothing but a long, long sleep, 
and finds a big official document informing him that 
his petition for military exemption has been rejected. 
“ Ouoi faire?” as the poor man himself probably said. 
One must shoot somebody. And the nerve doctors and 
the judge recognised the justice of his argument. Half- 
a-dozen men you may see every day in the police-courts 
of London and Paris—men who, ever since they were 
in their twenties, have gone to business, theatres, race- 
meetings and supper parties at a gallop, bribing cabmen 
to go faster, inventing automobiles to go faster still, 
declaring that their express trains ought to be pro- 
secuted for furious loitering, and looking always, long 
before they have left school, as if a year or two of rest 
would do them good, Alike for these and for school- 
room culprits, a new criminal code is, as I say, being 
demanded by the nerve specialists. 

Now a specialist,, according to the well-known 
dictum, ought to be a man who knows everything about 
something and a little about everything else; he is, in 
fact, mostly a man who knows a little about something 
and nothing about the rest. The latter class is a 
dangerous nuisance, and if it has come to play about in 
English qurseries, a certain amount of quiet murder will 
become necessary. Nervous children are not a novelty. 
If some virtues are new, all vices are old, as a profound 
philosopher remarked when loaded dice were discovered 
at Pompeii; and long before Dr. Charcot took to flattering 
the idlers of Faubourg St. Germain salons by giving fine 
names to their vacuous fancies, and advising them to 
pass on his remedies to their children, schoolmistresses 
had studied and written articles on the exact mixture of 
sympathy and punishment required in dealing with those 
of their small maidens who kept nerves. Miss Yonge, 
in The Daisy Chain, gives nerves to one of her heroines, 
and cures them for her with a skill which makes the 
book a medical text-book of more value than the advice 
of any doctor in London. That these methods have 
been brilliantly successful you need only look round a 
score of English schools to see ; whereas Charcot has left 
a monument more enduring than brass (even than his 
own brass, which was not inconsiderable) in the shape 
of hundreds of families where snakes and butterflies 
unconnected with Zoological experience, are becoming 
the commonest of nervous productions. Modern French 
children complain to all their acquaintances about their 
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nerves ; they are taken to specialists and reel off a list 
of symptoms like a German baby reciting Schiller. 

Rest, which is recognised by every one except 
nerve specialists as the only cure for nerves, is more 
easy to obtain than most people suppose. You 
want a fairly intelligent maiden aunt with a house 
in the country, and the business is done. I remember 
a young lady who, getting fractious after some 
weeks of the delights of London, received an invi- 
tation from such a person to “come down and do 
her mending.” The mere wording of the proposal 
soothed her for twenty-four hours, and a three-days 
visit “set her up” for the rest of the season. Failing 
such aunts, or for persons with a real dread of physical 
rest and a genuine affection for telegrams, district- 
messengers and special editions of the Weslminster 
Gazelle, mountains are infallible. ’Tis a cure for half 
the ills of life and all the worrying over them, that 
existence on the great glaciers and snow-fields of 
Europe’s playground; that long day’s marching over 
ground where there is only one single place in 
which you can put your foot for the next step, and 
nothing to listen to but the guide’s occasional “ Give 
me your hand” or the whisper of those wondrous 
mountain winds which are wine and meat and sleep and 
new life to dust-choked mortality. There came once to 
Chamonix a beloved friend of mine with everything on 
hisnerves—Board-Schools, aggressive Protestants, parish 
debts, sinking funds (of a kind unrecognised by Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer), a death or two, and dyspepsia. 
Him, having provided with an ice-axe, I took for a walk 
or two, and in five days at a certain complicated turn 
on the Mer de Glace he swore three successive times; 
and thereafter, if an insolent School Board had erected 
one of their establishments in front of his bedroom 
window, he would merely have sent for Charlet with his 
rope, and climbed it. You are in a world here where 
all the pleasures are new and real, and all old worries 
have fled away. There is a line of eternal snow on 
mountain heights, below which the chilly winter snow- 
drifts and icicles melt and tumble down into noisy 
torrents, which carry them away to oblivion— away 
to mingle with ten thousand other crying torrents 
in the broad, deep Rhone waters. It is at this 
line, I think, that mankind can leave his tempests 
and pain and winter tears behind, and climb upwards 
into the peace which belongs to a world so near 
to heaven. There is but one drawback to this 
cure—that when you have tried it no other is effective. 
If your ills come back, and you can no longer take them 
up and bury them in the snows of the Bosses du Drome- 
daire you can leave them nowhere. Asa man who has 
once tasted pure and perfect joy, and now can but see its 
shadow flittering past, so you must look up at Aiguilles and 
glacier-heights, and watch with bitter eyes ghosts from 
the past standing on their summits. If it pleases you, 
and there is no one looking, you can fling yourself down 
in the grass by the Schwartzee path, and cry to the 
mountain spirits, which you have doubtless met in the 
little chapel by the Black Lake, to come and take you 
away, if it is but for just once more, to the snowy ridge 
of the Matterhorn shoulder or to the blue ice-slabs 
below the Dufour Spitz of Monte Rosa. But I do not 
think that they will come to fetch you; they will not 
come, unless it is to whisper pity for the tears which 
they cannot dry, for the pain and earth-weariness from 
which they cannot lift you away. 

But when you go upstairs to deal with this nerve- 
matter in the nursery, nothing is simple except the con- 
sequences of failure, which are simply ruinous. The 
lives of little folk in this country are growing yearly 
fuller and busier. Every year an increasing number of 
persons come forward to cater for their amusement and 
instruction, the supply increasing the demand and the 
demand the supply; and variety soon becomes a 
necessity of this young life as of all others. Now 
variety ends in satiety, and satiety ends in nerves. 
Obviously you had better put a stop to as many enter- 





tainments as you can (which will not be very many), but 
the first and last and chief thing to prevent is the 
appearance of a modern nerve-doctor on any pretext 
whatever in the juvenile department. If some little lady 
is constantly tired, and wont sit still, and cries with 
rage if she isn’t allowed to go to Drury Lane, and cries 
with fatigue if she is, and the family doctor, desiring 
above all things to be up to date, talks about her nerves, 
turn him out, pay his bill (if you can), and get another. 


E. H. Cooper. 





HOW LONG WILL THE RAND LAST? 
A GOOD deal depends upon the answer to the 


question asked in the title of this article. If 
Great Britain is to exercise a real durable supremacy in 
the Transvaal it must be by reason of the numerical 
strength and voting power of British settlers. Now, 
when the statements of interested “boomers” is 
stripped of its bombast, the Witwatersrand remains as 
the one sure, solid and substantial asset of the country. 
There may be great payable supplies of coal, iron, silver, 
copper, tin and other minerals, but with the exception 
of a small quantity of coal, none of these is worked, and 
the existence and the value of these treasures lies 
chiefly in the imagination of intending company 
promoters, 

According to the most reliable expert evidence, 
there is no considerable prospect for any other Trans- 
vaal goldfields. If there is to be a great immigration of 
British into the Transvaal the economic basis of this 
settlement is the Rand. How long will the Rand last? 
Fifty or sixty years, with a probable extension, is the 
general answer that is given. Mr. Younghusband, who 
went pretty thoroughly into the matter, thinks “it is a 
safe forecast to say that fifty years hence the gold 
resources of the Transvaal will not have been exhausted,” 
and evidently looks forward to a considerably longer 
life than this, while Mr. Bryce holds that “ it is practi- 
cally certain that this production and population will go 
on increasing during the next few years, and that the 
mines will not be worked out before the middle of the 
next century at earliest.” But this opinion of Mr. 
Bryce, and the general opinion with which it coincides, 
is evidently based upon the supposition that the output 
of 1898, amounting to some £15,000,000, was a sort of 
maximum. But can we accept such a limit? It is the 
economic interest of the mining financiers to suggest a 
long life to the mines, but it is the interest of the mine- 
owners to get out of the mines in any given time the 
maximum outpst which can be profitably got. The 
actual figures indicative of the growth of the Rand 
outputs since its discovery do not justify the belief that 
£15,000,000 or any such limit can be set upon the 
annual output ; indeed they make it tolerably certain 
that under a more secure Government favourable to this 
mining industry, the next few years will see a very large 
increase of output. The following table of the yield 
since 1887 makes this quite evident :— 


_ it, Output. 
Year. Value. Oz. 
Se) Acvwvesi BREBED . sicesseie 23,125 
a eee PERRO ssdcccsce 208,121 
re 1,300,509 ......... 309,557 
a OO ee 494,817 
. a= CN ar 729,208 
BN advavtass th eee 1,210,868 
eer or Been 1,478,477 
ee 6,903,100 ......... 2,024,103 
. ee yp. ewe 2,277,640 
a ,p 0 eee 2,280,892 
BR ancisncus 10,583,016 .......65 3,034,078 
SEP: - Adveceies FERAL TID © aiccscece 4,295,608 


Seeing that the gold production of the first eight 
months of 1899, in spite of the disturbed political and 
economic state of the country, exceeded that of the 
corresponding eight months of 1898 by nearly 30 per 
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cent., it is pretty certain that the value of the year’s 
output would have reached nearly £20,000,000, 

Following these figures, we see a continuous rapid 
growth, checked only by the effects of the Raid, and 
even then but for a single year. There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that £20,000,000, or any other 
limit, can be set upon the annual output. Indeed, it is 
made manifest by recent speeches of mining magnates 
that a large increase not only of proportion of profits to 
expenses, but of output, is expected to follow a 
“ settlement ” of the Transvaal under British supremacy. 

It is primarily upon this expectation that the 
prospect of a large British immigration, which shall 
give British settlers an unquestioned predominance of 
political power depends. 

There will, it is maintained, be a large demand for 
British labour on the mines and for the subsidiary 
industries upon the Rand, while Johannesburg will 
exhibit a great and rapid increase of British population. 

Now, if we base our expectation of a large British 
population in South Africa upon the gold industry of 
the Rand we seem to be confronted by the following 
dilemma, 

Any considerable increase of the mining and 
subsidiary population rests upon the assumption that 
the output will proceed by leaps and bounds, as it has 
done since 1886. Now the treasure of the Rand is 
believed to be approximately measurable, and the 
measurement of the gold value accepted by the most 
competent experts is £700,000,000. If, however, we 
take a liberal computation and place the total value of 
the gold still to be taken out at £750,000,000, this 
quantity would last only twenty-five years if we suppose 
the average output to be £30,000,000 per annum, which 
output would be attained in about two years’ time at the 
rate of growth manifested during recent years. Indeed 
it is evident that those who talk confidently of the need 
of at least 150,000 Kaffirs for the mines contemplate at 
least so large an increase of output, for the number of 
Kaffirs employed in 1899 in mining processes was less 
than 100,000 all told. 

If a settlement, bringing improved railway com- 
munication with the North, better relations with the 
Portuguese and safer transit to and from the mines, 
provides an indefinitely expanding supply of native 
labour at a price as cheap or cheaper than at present, 
there is every probability that the growth of output may 
be far larger than that which I have named. As the 
richer mines are rapidly worked out the output would 
of course decline, and some amount of gold-mining 
might linger for a considerable time. But the proba- 
bilities seem all against the maintenance of a large, 
tolerably regular industry, giving employment to great 
quantities of British labour. 

The remarkable regularity of the gold deposits 
which distinguishes this from all other goldhelds of the 
world is no guarantee of a corresponding regularity of 
output or employment. The tendency will not be that 
which in the diamond mines serves to maintain a 
steady output. Even if the economic structure of the 
Rand should lend itself to an amalgamation as complete 
as that of Kimberley, no corresponding regularity of 
output would ensue. In the case of diamonds restric- 
tion of output is due to the fact that any increase beyond 
the calculated limit would, by. its effect upon market 
prices, reduce the aggregate profit; no such result 
would follow in the case of gold. The tendency of the 
Rand mine-owners, whether they form a working com- 
bination or compete, will be to increase the present 
output to the utmost, restrained only by the difficulty of 
obtaining a sufficiently large, cheap and efficient supply 
of labour. 

The only direct economic check upon such increase 
of output would be the fall in the general purchasing 
power of gold (i.¢., a general rise of prices) and a fall in 
the rate of interest for money loans which would ensue 
were vast quantities of gold forced on tothe mints of the 
world. But the diminishing part which the gold supply 





plays in determining prices, and the increased demand 
for gold currency which is taking place in modern times, 
would so far mitigate such tendency as to make it an 
inconsiderable check upon the general tendency to get 
the gold out of the ground as fast as possible. 

From the evidence tendered to the Industrial 
Commission, it is clear that business men, with a wide 
outlook, contemplate a very rapid expansion of the 
mining industry beyond the present limits. One of the 
ablest of the American engineers upon the Rand, 
Mr. W. Hall, expressed the following opinion :— 

“Aside from the city of Johannesburg, under these most 
favourable conditions, there is a possibility for employing say 
30,000 whites and 250,000 blacks on the Rand. It is not, for 
purposes of my point, neccessary to assume the full figures. 
We might accept 25,000 whites and 200,000 blacks outside of 
the city population as a not unreasonable probability, if very 
substantial reliefs are granted, and this within ten years ; 
always provided that the black population can be made to come, 
stay and work faithfully at the lower wage necessary for the 
development of this state of things.” 

Mr. J. E. Hamilton, another well-known mining 
capitalist, recently calculated that in eight years’ time the 
number of stamps used in the mines would be trebled.* 

Now it is obvious that, if such a forecast is even 
approximately true, it contemplates an output per annum 
nearly three times as large as that of last year, and the 
gold of the Rand, got out at such a pace, would not, 
according to the most liberal estimates, last twenty 
years. It is doubtless true that if any such expansion 
of the mining industry took place it would furnish 
employment for a continually larger number of white 
miners than are at present there, and that a correspond- 
ing expansion of the white trading population of the 
Rand might be anticipated. 

So far as this accession to the mining population 
was concerned it would be predominantly British. Not 
so, however, the trading classes ; foreigners, in particular 
German and Polish Jews, have for the last few years 
been taking an ever-increasing portion of the trade, and 
the trading future of the Rand belongs to them. 

A temporary boom in the building and related 
industries may draw into the country some British 
artisans, but most of the manual labour which lies beyond 
the present skill of Kaffirs is already in the hands of 
“ Peruvians,” and Johannesburg cannot be expected to 
furnish steady employment to any large number of 
British working men. 

It is distinctively to the growth of the white mining 
population that we must look for the numerical increase 
of British influence. If our power stands ultimately 
upon voting strength, it must reside in the persons of 
British miners who have settled down and made their 
home in the Transvaal. Now, does present evidence 
indicate that any such large permanent settlement is 
possible ? The dilemma which confronts us may be 
briefly stated thus. If so big and rapid an expansion of 
Rand mining takes place as will double or treble the 
employment of white miners, the mines cannot last out 
a single generation, and no reasonable motive is fur- 
nished for Englishmen to make a settled home, and to 
identify themselves with a country which can provide no 
permanent economic basis for their maintenance. If, on 
the other hand, an output is maintained which enables 
the mines to hold out for fifty years or more, no 
considerable increased demand for white labour is 
provided. So far as the past affords any clue to the 
future in South Africa one would be driven to deny that 
any regularity of output and employment was probable. 
Taking into consideration the certainty of political 
disorders and financial fluctuations it is unreasonable to 
believe that any large number of British miners 
will be provided with a steady, permanent livelihood in 
the Transvaal. That a great burst of mining activity 
will follow any specious “ settlement,” I make no doubt ; 
but that a few years of such prosperity will be followed 
by a signal collapse is quite as certain. The likelihood 
is that neither an enormous output over a small number 





* 1898 Report Chamber of Mines, p. 463. 
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of years, nor a smaller output over a large number of 
years, will be maintained, but an irregular, incalculable 
blending of the two processes, a condition of affairs 
peculiarly adverse to a safe, permanent settlement of 
British citizens in the Transvaal. 


J. A. Hopson, 





FROM ABROAD, 


POLITICAL SCANDALS IN ITALY. 


HE intimate connection of the Mafia with politics, 
which has been revealed in the Notarbartolo 
murder trial, has become in Italy the most important 
question of the day, and has been important enough to 
produce a crisis in the Pelloux Cabinet while Parliament 
is closed, which the Opposition vainly tried to provoke 
when the Chamber was sitting. 

To give an idea of the excitement of the people on 
the subject, I can only compare it to the famous Dreyfus 
affair, but with the issues reversed. In the Dreyfus 
affair every effort was made to save an innocent man 
from unjust condemnation through the machinations of 
a powerful clique ; while in this case an attempt is being 
made to obtain the due punishment of guilty individuals 
belonging to all classes of society and protected even 
by constituted authority. 

Present happenings give the opportunity to make a 
most interesting study of the moral condition of Italy 
with regard to the constitution of her public life. Up to 
the present the Notarbartolo trial can only be compared 
with that known as the “ Bank Scandals” in 1893-94, in 
the revelations, in the loss of reputations, in the guilt 
and complicity of prominent personages, and in the 
discredit which penetrates into Parliament itself, and 
goes so far as to strike even the men who are in power. 
The worst feature is that even the judges do not escape 
the general pollution. 

The readers of THe SPEAKER know how the 
—— of the Mafia has come to the front, through 
the trial, still going on at the Court of Assizes at Milan, 
of the murderers of Commendator Notarbartolo, a most 
distinguished and honest Sicilian politician, who was 
hated by the Mafia, and killed by them in 1893, just 
because of those qualities of honesty which prompted 
him to try and put an end to their crimes. 

The proceedings of the trial have been offering to 
the public the spectacle of a kaleidoscopic succession of 
corruptions, briberies, blackmailings, forgeries, kidnap- 
pings, and murders ; all due to the Mafia, and all having 
remained more or less unpunished through the com- 
plicity, at times unwilling, more often willing, of the 
authorities who should have enforced the law. A 
Member of Parliament, Deputy Palizzolo, elected by the 
town of Palermo, was arrested as a leader of the Mafia, 
and primarily responsible for the murder ; a member of 
the aristocracy, Prince Mirto, was found to have con- 
cealed in one of his castles the actual author of the 
crime, whom he gave up only after having been 
threatened with arrest and prosecution; a Senator 
and ex-mayor of Palermo, Duke della Verdura, was 
accused of complicity; another deputy, Fili-Astolfone, 
was denounced as having been the head of a branch of the 
Mafia, the famous and bloody Fratellanza (brotherhood) 
of Girgenti; judges, chiefs of police and even officers of 
the gendarmes have also been shown, directly or 
indirectly, to have favoured the Mafia. For instance, 
Colonel Cellaris, who modified the reports against 
members of the brotherhood received from his sub- 
ordinates before sending them on to the judges. One 
of the most exciting sittings was that in which General 
Mirri, Minister of War, not availing himself of the 
prerogative granted to members of the Cabinet, to be 





interrogated at home, attended personally to give 
evidence in Milan. As the General was Royal Com- 
missioner in Sicily during the last Crispi Cabinet in 
1895, his statements were awaited with much anxiety, 
and proved to be of the greatest gravity. 

General Mirri, an ancient Garibaldian officer, one 
of the celebrated “ Thousand,” was most courageous in 
revealing how the Mafia could, and does, exist through 
the support its members give in political struggles, the 
corruption of the police, and the “ negligence, indeed 
the connivance of justice.” This connivance he strongly 
attacked, especially in the person of Commendator 
Venturini, who was at that time Procurator-General in 
the island. For a few days after this General Mirri was 
the most popular man of the Cabinet, and the country 
began to cry out for justice and honesty. But his star 
soon waned when Commendator Venturini, to defend 
himself, published an exchange of letters which took 
place between him and the General when the latter was 
in Sicily. It was at the time of the General Elections of 
1895, in which Signor Crispi, then Premier, used all kinds 
of means to obtain an overwhelming majority in support, 
not only of his policy, but also of himself, against 
the attacks made on both his public and private life. 
The struggle in Sicily was more fierce than anywhere 
else, as Signor Crispi was a Sicilian. General Mirri, in 
carrying out the instructions of the Government, had the 
imprudence to write to the Procurator-General the 
letters which have now become public. In one of them 
he urges Commendator Venturini to cancel from the 
electoral lists a certain number of electors “who are 
against a certain personage” (Crispi). In another he 
insists on the release of a person of very bad reputation, 
a certain Saladino, who was in prison accused of 
murder, theft and forgery, in order that he, who had 
great electoral influence in his constituency, might 
ensure the success of the Government candidate, Signar 
Damiani, Crispi’s staunchest supporter. General Mirri 
concluded his letter by saying, “‘ Damiani must at any 
cost be victorious, as Damiani means Crispi.” 

These letters explain how it was that on the eve of 
the elections the relatives of Saladino published a kind 
of manifesto ordering their friends, even although 
opponents of Signor Damiani, to vote for him, in 
order to free Saladino from what they called “ unjust 
detention.” Signor Damiani was in fact elected with a 
majority or about 60, and shortly after Saladino was 
unanimously acquitted by a jury. 

The scandal has been enormous, as a whole system 
of corruption has been revealed, which has the Central 
Government as its headquarters, and provides the most 
suitable conditions for keeping the Mafia alive. 

General Mirri alone has been obliged to leave the 
Government, but if the Chamber had been open most 
likely the whole Cabinet would have been overthrown, 
although General Pelloux is in no way concerned in the 
illegalities for which his War Minister is responsible. 
The Ministry hope that, in the three weeks they have at 
their disposal before the reopening of Parliament, they 
will be able to make such compromises with the 
different groups of the Chamber as to maintain 
their majority. There is no doubt, however, that if 
they are not prepared to have recourse to extreme 
measures for stamping out corruption, to reveal the 
whole truth about everybody implicated, and to punish 
with strict justice all those concerned directly and 
indirectly, without distinction of persons, the irresistible 
power of public opinion, which on this question unites 
the Liberal and Democratic parties, will crush them. 

All these revelations, which at first sight appear a 
blot on the good name of Italy, are in reality blessings 
in disguise, for they will induce a reaction that may have 
sufficient force to purge the country as a whole of many 
of its worst elements and to make Sicily no more, what 
Alexander Dumas called her, ‘a paradise inhabited by 
devils,” 


SALVATORE CORTESL 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE NATU- 
RALISTIC NOVEL IN FRANCE.—IIL. 


HE abatement of the enthusiasm for science 
among the thinking public, and the substitu- 
tion of a vague longing for the spiritual, which explain 
how realistic art in general has ceased to be in favour, 
suffice no doubt to account for the failure of the natu- 
ralistic novel in particular. Yet there were other 
reasons besides, reasons of a purely literary order, why 
this kind of novel was bound to disappear. 

As a reaction against the excessive individualism of 
the Romanticists who found in themselves, in their sensi- 
bility or their fancy, the whole matter and inspiration of 
their books, naturalism seemed full of promise. It 
brought men back to a healthier and more fruitful con- 
ception of art by awakening in them an interest in their 
fellow-creatures and by setting open before their eyes 
the wealth of beauty and truth which real nature, real 
society and real life contain. Balzac in his Comédie 
Humaine has given the measure of what might have been 
achieved by naturalism, by a wise and not overpowering 
naturalism. It is he who embodies in its happiest 
form the true spirit of the reaction, although—or 
rather because—he was born some twenty-five years 
too early to be influenced by the doctrine of the new 
school. As far back as 1830, the golden age of 
Romanticism, he illustrated, in what masterly fashion 
everybody knows, the principle which the naturalists 
afterwards advocated, “ Tout est matiére a littérature,” 
and his accuracy of observation so scrupulously explored 
all classes of men and all kinds of mannersthat his books 
have been called “ The greatest store of documents we 
possess on human nature.” If the novelists who wrote 
about 1860 had only followed in his path, the fate of the 
naturalistic novel would have been widely different. Un- 
luckily these, from the first, set up as reformers, and as 
is the wont of reformers when they get the upper 
hand, they carried their reform to the extreme. The 
Romanticists had forgotten or ignored the world around 
them ; they, in their turn, bent upon reinstalling truth and 
reality in literature, forgot or ignored everthing but that 
world. Observation with them was not, as it had been 
with Balzac, an auxiliary of invention ; they limited their 
task to the exclusive notation of facts and objects. 

The consequences of this rigorism were disastrous, 
as may well be imagined. First of all it singularly 
narrowed the range of the novel: it deprived it of amost 
essential element of interest—psychology. Psychology 
in the hands of a novelist can never be more than an 
interpretation of abstract forces which cannot be deter- 
mined or measured in the concrete, and an attempt to 
analyse and reconstruct their combined action on the 
will. But the naturalist does not allow himself to 
venture out of the real on such interpretations ; of the 
inner man therefore he will not see more than what 
can be read in the face or gathered from the attitude, 
and of the numberless motives which prompt human 
action he only reckons those which can be traced back 
to exterior and material circumstances. Such being the 
case, it follows naturally that the type of humanity he 
sets forth in his works should be very simple and ele- 
mentary. A man endowed with strong emotional and 
intellectual faculties would be but an indifferent subject 
for him ; whereas another individual of little mental and 
moral development, who is entirely governed by sensa- 
tions, and whose whole existence is determined by the 
milieu in which he moves, affords him splendid oppor- 
tunities of minute descriptions. He is therefore above 
all the painter, if not of the grotesque as some critics 
would have it, at least of the mean and the common- 
place. 

With regard to the formal treatment of the novel 
the naturalist is almost as awkwardly fettered. We have 
seen that his conception of art confines him exclu- 
sively to descriptive narration. Now this mode of 
narration would be objectionable enough had it no other 


drawback than to breed monotony in the long run ; but 
there is more to say against it: its greatest fault is that 
it lacks both plot and characters, and consequently 
mangles the interest. Take the narrator for what he 
professes to be, a mirror between reality and his readers ; 
the mirror will send us successive reflections—let them 
even be perfect reflections—of moments of life or frag- 
ments of the world, but however closely strung up 
together, these successive reflections will fail to give 
the impression of a whole, nor will they easily be worked 
up into the synthesis through which alone events and 
physiognomies can revive. Descriptive narration is of 
necessity analytic; granted that analysis is a powerful 
instrument of scientific investigation, like dissection for 
the anatomist, it is certainly not, any more than dissec- 
tion, a direct means of artistic creation. 

This perpetual confusion of science and art, which 
is at the root of the naturalistic doctrine, had one more 
sorry consequence. The novelist, accepting scientific 
methods for the sake of exactness, denied himself the 
right to show his feelings; his personality is entirely 
absent from his works. Whatever may be the horror 
or the sadness of his subject, he must not appear to be 
moved by it, his attitude towards the vices of men or 
their misery is as impassive as that of the physician who 
studies a disease. Thus fiction, already dispossessed of 
psychology, limited in its form to description, is, under 
the pretence of impartiality, left without the last resource 
of emotion, and is likely to become cold as the official 
report of an accident—unless it succeeds (as was the 
case with Maupassant, thanks to his marvellous gift of 
colouring) in being as impressive as reality itself. 

The wonder is not that, with so many feathers 
plucked from its wings, the naturalistic novel should 
have had so short*and generally so low a flight, but 
rather that it should have risen to any height at all. 
And yet it did, at least once. Madame Bovary, the first 
in time as well as the most perfect of the naturalistic 
novels, was, in the fullest sense of the word, a master- 
piece. With the instinct of true genius, Flaubert found 
at once the best possible matter of his book; there was 
nothing in it beyond the reach of pure description; all 
the characters were types of unconscious mediocrity 
absorbed in the humdrum of daily life: the heroine 
herself a fine but silly woman, whose moral life was the 
prolongation of what she felt in her flesh; the events, 
though tragical, brought on by mere physical causes. 
But at the same time this novel, which is properly the 
epic of the vulgar, seems to have entirely exhausted all 
the available matter of naturalism, as though all the 
stones destined to pave the way had been used in 
rearing a triumphal entry. Neither Flaubert, though 
he tried hard all his life, nor his followers, though many 
of them did not lack power, ever came across such a 
subject again, or else ever succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulties of a tyrannic method. 


Cuas. R. LEPETIT. 





LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harbottle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) - 


No. IL. 
Y DEAR JOSEPH— 


How easy it is to make some men proud and 
happy! You, for instance, tell me that it makes you 
“proud and happy to know that in this national crisis 
the Government of the country is in the hands of men 
like Lord Salisbury, Mr. Arthur Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, and that Sir Alfred Milner is directing 
affairs at the Cape.” Libre a vous, my dear Joseph, to 
be stirred to pride and happiness by this knowledge, 
but, for myself, I own I cannot understand the reason 
for these emotions. What have this marvellous trio 
and their demiurgus at the Cape accomplished that 
should make you or any other man revel in the certainty 
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that the conduct of our destinies is in their hands? 
Consider the state of the country, of our armies, of our 
reputation when the year began. We were engaged 
in a war for which the public mind had been pre- 
pared, I will not say by mendacities, since the 
word offends the delicate susceptibilities of those who 
are most concerned, but bya rare adherence to accuracy 
on the part of the Jingo Press here and in South Africa. 
Nor was this the only stimulus. The passions of the 
mob had been roused by careful speeches delivered by 
your three favourites, the ex-Mayor of Birmingham 
being their fugleman. To be sure the process was 
called by a different name: we were assured that 
Ministers felt the necessity of having the support 
of public opinion, and, therefore, lest public opinion 
should be peaceably inclined, it had to be edu- 
cated and stirred. For this reason Mr, Chamberlain 
made speeches at Highbury and elsewhere ; for 
this reason, too, Sir Alfred Milner wrote his essay 
on Helots and caused it to be published; for this 
reason, apparently—I can discover no other—Lord 
Salisbury was at the head of the Government, while 
his bland nephew showed the world how a philo- 
sopher, reputed to possess high principles and a 
fascinating manner, _— impose himself on his contem- 
poraries as a man of independent action, while in 
reality he is led by the nose by a self-seeking and 
spiteful turncoat whom fate and Lord Salisbury have for 
our sins thrust upon us as the manager of our colonial 
policy. 

And of what sort was the war? Were we opposed 
to some powerful, despotic and aggressive nation whose 
designs it was necessary to frustrate in order that man- 
kind might still enjoy the priceless boon of liberty? 
Was England to be invaded, our countryside laid waste, 
our homes burnt, our women outraged unless we armed 
and marched to defend ourselves? Not a bit of it, 
Joseph—you know that well enough. These gentlemen 
of whom you are so proud had deliberately provoked to 
war two small peasant Republics whose united popula- 
tion did not equal that of Liverpool. Your honoured 
ones had chattered about securing equal rights and 
delivering Englishmen from an oppression (under which 
they had amassed millions) but these futile pretences had 
been long since abandoned, and we were warring to 
assert supremacy, to destroy the independence of our 
opponents and to annex their country. Here was glory 
indeed, here was splendour, here were honour and the 
high influence of our noble traditions. To this hateful 
war of aggression against a weaker foe had your noble 
and magnificent statesmen and your revered High Com- 
missioner conducted their country, which is also ours. 
And what of our armies? These at least might have 
ensured for us good fortune, however bad our cause 
might be. But even there our Government had acted 
after its kind, with the result that everywhere in 
the field of war the pick of our forces were held in 
check after actions in which the bulldog courage of the 
men had not been more conspicuous than the folly of 
those who had equipped them and sent them forth to 
stain the rocky kopjes with their unavailing blood— 
held in check, too, and out-generalled by the peasants 
whom they had been taught to despise—those stern 
men whose arms were nerved and their valour sustained 
by the knowledge that they were fighting for the inde- 
pendence of their fatherland. Here was a spectacle to 
make us the envy of foreign nations, to bring about us 
that chorus of praise which we are wont to expect from 
the benighted folk who live beyond our silver streak, 
and, as we are informed and believe, deal out injustice 
and oppression to all with whom they may be brought 
into contact. 

I know what you're going to say, Joseph, in answer 
to these remarks: your mind is of what I may call the 
Henry Chaplin variety, and its processes have a silly 
simplicity which never fails to please, resulting, as they 

do, in a windy pomposity of expression combined with 
a most perfect dialectical futility. “See,” you will say— 





and in imagination I behold your large British hand 
placed virtuously upon your swelling patriotic breast to 
keep down the throbbing heart which is all but bursting 
with a regular passion of injured innocence—“ see,” 
you will say, “ how patient we were. We were waiting, 
waiting, waiting, stretching generosity and forbearance 
to a point almost inconsistent with the dignity of a 
nation like ours, giving Mr. Kruger every possible 
chance ; and how were we repaid ? By an ultimatum, 
Sir, a confounded insolent ultimatum, Sir ; a demand, 
stap my vitals, that no fellow could entertain for a 
moment. Ultimatum,indeed! Did ever a peace-loving, 
mild-mannered, unaggressive British Government hear of 
such trumpery impertinence ? Up Guards and at ’em! 
Sweep’ em away! Give ’emlyddite! Exterminate the 
cowardly vermin, teach ’em who’s who in South Africa, 
and—ahem—show these misguided Dutchmen how 
Britons fight for equal rights under the Union Jack, that 
flag” (here your metaphors will mingle) “ whose burning 
rays wither up oppression and pour oil into the wounds 
of the slave.” (Loud and long-continued cheering, 
amidst which the right honourable gentleman resumed 
his seat, having spoken for an hour and twenty minutes.) 

Oh, Joseph, Joseph, how can you? If you must 
be a fool, why not share that privilege silently with 
Chaplin or Arthur Balfour, instead of imitating these 
glorious governors of our fate by proclaiming your folly 
to the world? I am to take it from you, then, that Dr. 
Jameson never committed a raid, that Mr. Rhodes never 
organised it or lied about it, that Mr. Chamberlain never 
guaranteed the personal honour of Mr. Rhodes, the 
arch-conspirator and father of South African lies ; that, 
later on, our newspapers all roared as gently as so many 
sucking doves ; that we never mobilised or called out 
reserves or moved troops up to the borders of the two 
Republics ; that we accepted all Mr. Kruger’s proposals 
and never announced that they came too late, and that 
we must now formulate our own ; that we never revived 
a claim to suzerainty which could only be supported by 
quibbles of which any attorney of fiction would have 
been ashamed ; that, in fact, we were throughout the 
negotiations so mild in our bearing and our words as 
almost to invite the hideously aggressive Kruger to ride 
roughshod over the gentle Milner, and pluck the orchid 

from the buttonhole of our meek and unassuming 
Chamberlain. That being the view put forward by 
you and other statesmen for the acceptance of the world 
how can you wonder that foreigners should describe us 
asa nation of blood-stained hypocrites, and that even 
the Pusterthaler Mittheilungen should utter a prayer for 
our destruction ? 

My dear Joe, if I happened to encounter a gentle- 
man of immense size and forbidding aspect on a dark 
night in a lonely place, and if, threatening violently, he 
manceuvred me into acorner, and then asked me to wait 
there quietly till his pal brought him his bludgeon, his 
revolver and his bowie knife, so that he might be able 
to take my purse and watch and my clothes and hat 
and boots, after which he would knock me on the head, 
blow my brains out, stick his blade into my gizzard, and 
drop my corpse into the nearest pond—would you 
advise or expect me to wait ? Whatever might be your 
advice or your expectation, I know what I should do, 
I should make a dash for him, and do my best to bung 
up his flashing eyes, and bag his extensive wind, 
and otherwise break him up and disable him before 
his weapon-bearing friend arrived on the scene. And it 
I happened to kill him in the effort not even a jury of 
Jingoes drawn from the staff of Mr. Harmsworth would 
convict me of murder. On the contrary I should be 
praised far and wide for having rid the world, of a 
desperate ruffian, and at the next assizes the Grand Jury 
would make a presentment calling attention to the 
dangerously unprotected state of the country, and 
asking for more policemen. 


*Yours, now as always, 
THomaAS HARBOTTLE, 
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THE THEATRE, 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 


N the first night of a modern comedy it will be 
noticed that there is one of the private boxes 
which is either refreshingly crowded or ominously 
empty in the intervals between the acts. The presence 
of a large bouquet on the front rail—to be hurled at the 
leading lady in the last act or to be judiciously stowed 
away, according to circumstances—will help to show 
who are the occupants of this box, as will also 
the fitful appearance of an anxious face in the 
darkness at the back—for it is a fallacy to suppose 
that the modesty of writers of plays is of the kind 
to prompt them to walk on the Embankment at 
such a time. On the bill of the play at such a “ first 
night” will probably appear the phrase, “ Produced 
under the personal supervision of the author ”—a 
phrase which implies several weeks of contest between 
what the author knows he has written and what the 
actor-manager knows from past experience to be 
effective, which may or may not have ended in open 
quarrel. 

At the productions which were given at the two 
houses in the Haymarket last week, no private box con- 
tained these familiar occupants, the well-known phrase 
was absent from the programme. And if the dis- 
tinguished authors of “She Stoops to Conquer” and 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” were watching the 
performance of their two plays, they must certainly 
have been struck with some wonder, even if they would 
have felt a little diffident in stepping forward hand in hand 
with the management at the fall of the curtain. In either 
theatre, if they could have had the opportunity to say 
a word or two at the rehearsals no harm would have been 
done. In either theatre, perhaps, but at Her Majesty’s 
especially, the author could scarcely have failed to 
welcome the assistance which other arts were giving to 
the illustration of his theme. 

“She Stoops to Conquer” has become what may be 
called an actor’s play. It is surrounded by what tradition 
there is in a country where success in the art of acting 
has always been in the direction of the development of 
individual method. The consequence of this tendency is 
that, whereas in France the convention of classic comedy 
is absolutely rigid, and has not grown up under the 
direction of actors alone, with us it has become the 
accumulation of the individual eccentricities of a succes- 
sion of performers of famous parts. It is the aim of 
every actor—confessed or not—to add something to his 
part which the author has not written. In the case of 
new plays the result is often to give life to the stillborn, 
and the additions are at least consistent with each other. 
In old plays the danger is that the continual addition to 
something which is in itself an addition shall destroy 
the original structure altogether. This is what is hap- 
pening with the stage treatment of our comedies of the 
eighteenth century. The growth of _ traditional 
“business” is spoiling the proportion of the plays 
themselves. In spite of the critics, who tell us that 
“She Stoops to Conquer” is so bad a play that its 
deficiences must be covered by exuberance, I am inclined 
to the opinion that if comedians could be found 
who did not know the traditions, and who would 
attack the play from the standpoint of life and character 
more than from that of the elaboration of mechanical 
fun, it would amuse none the less, and it would certainly 
have more hope to convince. The production at the 
Haymarket supplies an excellent instance of what 
could be done. Mr. Valentine’s performance of the 
small part of Diggory, although it was not without 
exaggeration, although it took, perhaps, too prominent 
a position in the scene, was corrected throughout by 
the touchstone of character and observation, which made 
it the most human in the play. And Goldsmith’s work 


suffers above everything from the lack of the human 
touch in its interpretation. His plays cannot claim to be 
well constructed ; they are not brilliantly witty ; but 
their characters and their humour at least bear the 
closest relation to life. Marlow’s shyness is not 
untrue to reality, and would be no less amusing if 
the intention of the actor was rather more to con- 
vince than to entertain. The humour of the trials 
to which Mr. Hardcastle’s courtesy is put would be 
none the less if his irritation were not so imme- 
diate and so ludicrous. This is not to say that the 
Young Marlow and the Hardcastle of the Haymarket 
were not well played. Mr. Paul Arthur and Mr. 
Cyril Maude are both good actors, and Mr. Maude 
especially did not disappoint his public. But it was the 
convention whica was at fault. Asan entertainment it 
was excellent. Miss Winifred Emery looked charming 
in charming dresses, and acted with her usual resource ; 
Mr. Giddens and Miss Ferrar were full of spirit as Tony 
Lumpkin and Miss Neville. But it might have been no 
less good an entertainment if it had been more a play of 
Goldsmith’s. 

On the other side of the Haymarket the author was 
more fortunate. Here too, certainly, the accumulated 
tradition of many actors’ fooling nearly buried the 
humour of the performance of “ Pyramus and Thisbe” 
in the last act—humour that depends entirely upon its 
simplicity. But the faults of the production were 
chiefly of modernity, and they were few. Mr. Tree, in 
making Bottom the stage-struck amateur, the “ Lord 
Arthur ” of the “Pantomime Rehearsal” transported into 
Shakespeare, missed some of the geniality of the part, 
and replaced it by a humour which was narrower and 
more of to-day. Mr. Tree, however, is a comedian, 
and his performance was amusing in spite of its faults 
of intention. The serious mistake was to ask Miss 
Louie Freear to play Puck. Miss Freear has remarkable 
gifts of caricature and pathos which are sometimes as 
valuable as the art of delivering Shakespeare’s blank 
verse; but it was only to be expected that as Puck 
she would fail to score a success. The part would have 
suited more the natural gaiety and spirit of one of those 
children who were the delight of the production. 

Beyond this there can be little but praise. The 
darkness and Will-o’-the-wisp glimmerings with which 
the wood scene opened, the slowly growing light just 
showing the outlines of the trees, and the fairies flying 
with their bright lights through the air—the flying 
should only be given in the semi-darkness, the 
illusion was lost in the light—all this, to the 
accompaniment of the Mendelssohn music, made 
perhaps the most beautiful and appropriate opening to 
a scene which has been given on the modern 
stage. Other things there were to praise almost 
as highly:—the natural and unrestrained vigour of Miss 
Neilson’s Oberon—a true child of the forest midnight— 
her beautiful singing, the dresses of the children and 
their dancing—without steps or form but drilled 
as in the masque—the charm and distinction of Miss 
Dorothea Baird, who spoke the verse at least well in 
the company of many who, alas! spoke it as prose. 
The scenery was excellent, the first woodland scene 
especially, and, although the transparent columns at the 
end of the play were rather an effet manqué, the fading 
away of the singing and the light ‘before the fall of the 
curtain was the best, indeed the right ending to the 
dream of the story. Here the author had little ground 
for complaint. If there were moments to make him 
wince, there.was at least much which realised on the 
stage some part of the poetry which we have long been 
told can only be appreciated in the study. “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was never a dramatic play. 
The only rational way of presenting it was to suggest, 
by the aid of other arts than acting, an atmosphere 
which may be created in reading, but which few 
members of an audience have a sufficiently rapid 
imagination to supply in the theatre. 

P. C, 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By F. C. SELOUS. 


HAVE been asked by the Editors to state my 

views as to the form of settlement which would 
be most likely to bring lasting peace to South Africa at 
the conclusion of the present war. I have no objection 
to giving my opinion on this subject, although it is one 
which is not much in favour in this country at the 
present moment. Briefly stated I believe that no 
method of settlement can bring about a permanent peace 
in South Africa which does not give the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State the right to live as independent 
States under their own flags. 

My reasons for holding this view are as follows. 
The Dutch or Boer population of South Africa amounts 
to between 400,000 and 450,000 souls, and when the 
war is over will certainly not be less than the former 
number. There is no getting away from this funda- 
mental fact in the South African problem, nor from the 
further fact that the Dutch Africanders are one of the 
healthiest and most vigorous races in the world, and 
certainly the most prolific, as they double their numbers 
every twenty-five years. 

Now the entire Dutch Africander population of 
South Africa believes that in this war England is in the 
wrong. The Dutch of the Cape Colony certainly never 
had any wish to exchange the government of the Queen 
for that of Pretoria, whose shortcomings they fully 
recognized, but the Jameson Raid turned them against 
the Johannesburg Vitlanders, and excited their race 
sympathy for their compatriots across the Vaal. After 
the failure of the Raid, the formation of the South 
African League, and the frank hostility of that body to 
the Dutch Africanders ; the fact that all the most im- 
portant papers published in Capetown, Port Elizabeth, 
Kimberley, Johannesburg and Rhodesia were gradually 
brought under the control of the same people who were 
at the back of the conspiracy against the Transvaal 
Government in 1895; the concerted action of this 
carefully controlled Press of South Africa in influencing 
public opinion in England against the Boers; the reasser- 
tion by Mr. Chamberlain in 1897, after the lapse of 
thirteen years, of the Queen’s suzerainty over the 
Transvaal ; these and other matters all seemed in the 
eyes of Dutch Africanders to menace the independence 
of the Transvaal, and to completely justify that country 
in spending large sums of money in arming for the 
defence of its independence. 

Then came the abortive Bloemfontein Conference, 
and the subsequent negotiations, which, it is firmly 
believed by the Dutch in South Africa—as, indeed, by 
all nationalities on the Continent of Europe, from 
Sweden to Spain—were never intended to have a peace- 
ful conclusion, unless the Transvaal Government were 
prepared to grant whatever terms Mr. Chamberlain 
chose to ask. The despatch of Colonel Baden-Powell 
to Bulawayo last August, in order, as it was officially, 
though untruthfully announced, that he might organize 
a force there in case of trouble with the Matabele ; 
the active recruiting for this force all over South Africa, 
it being perfectly well understood that these recruits 
were being enlisted for service against the Transvaal, 
and not in Matabeleland; the despatch of 15,000 


troops to Natal from India ; and finally the mobilisation 
of an army corps in England, and the calling out of 
the Reserves, again justified, in the eyes of the Cape 
Dutch, the action of the Orange Free State in throwing 
in its lot with its sister Republic, and of the combined 





Republics in issuing their ultimatum, invading British 
territory, and seizing various strategic points rather than 
waiting till, the British forces having encompassed them 
round about, Mr. Chamberlain felt himself ready to 
formulate his own ultimatum. 

Dutch Africanders in short view recent events in 
South Africa from a somewhat different point of view 
to that which is likely to be held by readers 
who take their opinions from the Ministerial Press 
of this country; and to sum up the situation, I 
repeat once more that the whole of the Dutch 
population of South Africa looks upon the war 
now being waged in that country as the result 
of an unjust and iniquitous conspiracy to subvert the 
independence of the Transvaal, and should it be carried 
on until the vast resources of the British Empire have 
worn down the resistance of the Boers, and the two 
Republics lie at England’s mercy, there will, in my 
opinion, be no permanent peace in South Africa should 
their independence be taken away from them ; for there 
will then still be 400,000 Dutch Africanders in South 
Africa—the majority of the total white population of 
the country—who will have lost all faith in the justice of 
England and England’s rulers. This disaffected popu- 
lation, dour and stubborn as the Lowland Scotch, rooted 
to the land, ever increasing rapidly in numbers, and con- 
stantly brooding in their lonely farmsteads over what 
they consider injustice and bitter wrong, will have to be 
kept in subjection by an enormous army of occupation, 
which will be a considerable drain on the resources of 
this country. On the other hand, if, when the 
Boers have been driven back into their own terri- 
tories—a point in the campaign which will not be 
reached until further terrible bloodshed has taken 
place, but which, having been reached, would make 
it plain that Great Britain was capable of wearing down 
any further opposition that might be offered—I believe 
that it would be not only just but politic to give the 
Republics the chance of making peace on terms which 
would allow them to retain their independence and 
their flags in return for the granting of reforms which 
would secure good government and fair treatment for 
all foreigners within their borders. The forts at 
Pretoria and Johannesburg would, of course, have to be 
levelled, and the armaments of the Transvaal reduced to 
the country’s requirements in possible future wars with 
native tribes; but if a settlement could be arranged 
which, whilst exacting guarantees for good government, 
the limitation of armaments, and a full recognition of the 
just claims of both British and Boers, would yet allow 
the Republics to retain their independence as peaceful 
States, Great Britain would by such a policy of clemency, 
after having beaten the Boers in the field, win back the 
respect and esteem of the Cape Dutch, which have 
been so sadly shaken by recent events. Moreover, such 
a settlement would render the presence in South 
Atrica of enormous British garrisons altogether unneces- 
sary, and would prove too, to the world at large, that 
when Lord Salisbury stated in his Guildhall speech that 
in this war Great Britain sought neither territory nor 
goldtields, he did not pledge himself to a measure of 
generosity which meaner-minded and _ shorter-sighted 
men would not permit him to fulfil. 

Should it, however, be determined to erase the 
Boer Republics from the map of Africa, and to carry on 
the war to the point of practically exterminating the 
able-bodied male population of these two sparsely 
peopled States, let it not be thought that the surviving 
women will bring up their children to become loyal 
British subjects. Let Englishmen remember that the 
men who prophesied that within a short time after the 
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war was over the Boers would become reconciled to 
the British, whom they would then have learnt to 
respect, are the same people who also told us that the 
war would be a very short and simple campaign, as the 
Boers were a degenerate, cowardly race, who could no 
longer shoot at all well, and who would be sure to 
disperse to their homes after the first battle, if only a 
hundred of them were killed. These were the sort of 
predictions which were very commonly heard in this 
country a few months ago before the war commenced, 
and they were the utterances of men wholly ignorant of 
the Boer character. 

As showing that there are people whose opinions 
are entitled to respect who think differently, I will now 
quote from memory a passage in a letter lately written 
by a well-known and well-educated Dutch Africander 
to a friend in this country :— 

“ Those people who expect that the Boers will soon forgive 
and forget this war, and settle down quietly under the British 
flag, are most terribly mistaken. I think I know my own 
countrymen, and I believe that if, after this war is over, the 
independence of the Republics is destroyed, the historic episode 
of Hamilcar making Hannibal swear eternal enmity to Rome, 
will be re-enacted in many a farmhouse throughout the Trans- 
vaal and Orange Free State. The Boer women will teach their 
children to hate the very name of England, and bid them look 


forward to the day when their country will be freed from 
British domination.” 


These words, even if the idea they express is 
somewhat exaggerated, are worthy of attention when it 
is remembered how rapidly the Boers increase in 
numbers and fighting strength. In 1848 Sir Harry 
Smith defeated at the battle of Boomplaats the full 
strength of the emigrant Boers who left the Cape Colony 
in 1836, with a force of 800 British soldiers and a regi- 
ment of Hottentots. Only fifty-two years have gone by 
since then, but to-day we find the descendants of these 
same emigrant Boers forming the main strength of an 
army which is holding at bay over 100,000 British 
troops. In view of this most significant piece of history, 
and the fact that the majority of her Majesty's subjects 
in the Cape Colony are not British, but people of the 
same hardy and prolific race as the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State, I cannot but believe 
that if in the settlement of South African affairs at the 
conclusion of the present unhappy war a policy should 
be pursued which, whilst despising Dutch Africander 
sentiment, hopes to retain British paramountcy for ever 
in South Africa by the aid of British troops, such a 
policy must necessarily be predestined to failure. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
SOUTH AFRICA CONCILIATION COMMITTEE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Strs—The deplorable expenditure of blood and money 
which has already taken place in South Africa, bringing with 
it misery to our colonies at the Cape and grave peril to the 
Empire, has suggested to many besides ourselves the forma- 
tion of a committee for the dissemination of accurate informa- 
tion on the whole dispute, and for the consideration, as soon 
as a proper opportunity arises, of some peaceable settlement 
of the great conflict between this country and the Boer 
Republics. 

We have known now for a long time that such a settle- 
ment was within our grasp when the Government of the 
Transvaal made the proposals contained in their dispatch of 
August 22nd last, and that the reply of the British Govern- 
ment on August 28th was intended—though not so understood 
by President Kruger—to be an acceptance of nine-tenths of 
those proposals. Quite recently we have le&arnt that the 
armaments of the Transvaal, which have been widely 
regarded as a direct menace to this country, were recognized 


by the British Government as being so f@r the result of the 
Raid as to preclude that Government from any right of protest 
against them. It appears, therefore, that the theory of the 
so-called Dutch conspiracy to oust British power from South 
Africa rests on the most shadowy foundation, and that the war 
was entered into under misapprehensions on the part of both 
this country and the Transvaal. 

In view of the now recognized facts of the past, we think 
it to be not less contrary to reason than abhorrent to humanity 
to wage war for aggressive purposes beyond the point which 
may be necessary either for the protection of the Queen's 
subjects or for the preservation of the integrity of her 
dominions. We, therefore, invite all sympathizers with us to 
join in the furtherance of the following objects :— 

1. To watch South African affairs with a view to issuing 
accurate intelligence and taking such other steps as may be 
necessary for enabling the public to form a just estimate of 
the political questions affecting the colonies and States of 
South Africa. 

2. To advocate the paramount importance of a policy, 
the object of which shall be to re-establish good-will between 
the British and Dutch races in South Africa, by a full recogni- 
tion of the just claims of both, and to urge a pacific settlement 
upon these principles of the deplorable contlict between this 
country and the two Republics at the earliest moment when 
such a settlement is practicable. 

And we request those who think with us to send their 
names, either as members or associates, to the Secretary of 
the South Africa Conciliation Committee, Talbot House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
LEONARD H. CourtTNEY, President. 
F. C. SELous, Vice-President. 
. FREDERIC MACKARNESS, Chairman. 


FOREIGN OPINION ON THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In the Westminster Gazette of Saturday last I read 
the unwilling testimony of an English lady residing in 
Switzerland to the strong feeling which prevails there in favour 
of the Dutch Republics. I have just received a letter which 
similarly throws light on public opinion in Sweden, from a 
lady of English parentage, the widow of a distinguished 
Swedish statesman, who has passed the greater part of her long 
life in the midst of the influential aristocracy surrounding 
King Oscar. She writes :— 

“We are deeply interested in the South African war, but 
except with Lady Pakenham [the wife of the British Minister } 

I scarcely care to talk of it, as the Boer sympathy or rather 

English antipathy is very strong in this stupid nation, which 

does not understand that its very existence depends on 

English prestige. Without it Russia would not hesitate to 

annex Norway and become a naval Power.” 

So this poor Englishwoman is obliged to take refuge in 
the British Ministry from the hostility of the “haut monde” 
of Stockholm! And she, I may tell you, was the trusted 
confidante of the Swedish Court during the Crimean War, 
when the good will of Sweden was very useful to us. The other 
English lady is surprised that the Swiss “see in Kruger and 
his people the brave good Swiss of the time of Anne of 
Gierstein (Geierstein ?).”. And the Swedes, my friend would 
say, with equal perversity see in Kruger another Gustavus 
Vasa, and in the Boers a brave people fighting for their 
freedom like the men of Dalicartia. 

From another friend, a Dutch lady living in Holland, I 
have a letter which tells of the stir made there by the war— 
the terribly travesty, as she calls it, of the Peace Congress at 
the Hague—the Red Cross organisations, the enormous funds 
for the succour of the victims. “ De toutes parts, de Russie, 
de Suéde, d’Allemagne des officiers volontaires se joignent 
a nos troupes.’ 

I underline the last words, for they mean that Holland is 
in truth at war with us in her passionate sympathy with those 
whom, as my correspondent indignantly writes, the English 
Press, pandering to English Jingoism (orgueil) and pride, has 
mendaciously stamped as brutes and barbarians, notwith- 
standing their scrupulously humane treatment of their 
prisoners, 
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Let those who will pride themselves on the deadly work 
of British “ cold steel” ; but let them realise that it wounds the 
heart of Holland no less deeply than if the Dutch of the 
mother country were fighting in the trenches. 


Your obedient servant, 
GeEorGE C. W. WARR. 
The Athenzeum, Pall Mall, S.W., January 15, 1goo. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Perhaps the following opinion expressed bya repre- 
sentative of an Amsterdam journal in Paris, in a private letter 
regarding the outcome of the war, may not be without interest 
at the present juncture :— 

“ The more fervent friends of the Boers do not hesitate 
to declare openly their opposition against any intervention 
and conclusion of peace at the present moment as being 
premature and even disadvantageous to their interests. The 
malady, they say, must follow its course, and peace can only 
be concluded when Africa shall be free from all English 
domination from the Cape to the Limpopo. 

“If England persists in her present apparent intentions, I 
am firmly convinced that such will be the end. You will 
never succeed in subjugating the Boers: you may gain some 
victories ; you may take Pretoria, although, for my part, I 
doubt it. I know my Hollander ; they are the most indocile, 
the most ungovernable people imaginable when they put up 
their backs, so to speak. ‘They will play you a thousand tricks, 
they will harass you without mercy, they will bleed you to 
death, and will always spring up again, when you think you 
have killed them. Just as Spain broke her power against the 
Dutch in Europe, so England will desgroy hers against the 
Boers. Whether the war lasts a longer or shorter period, the 
result will be none the less destructive for the aggressor. 

“ So long as Mr. Chamberlain remains Minister, the Boers 
will have no confidence in English declarations. 

“If he were out of the way, it might be possible to treat 
for terms of peace on the basis of mutual concessions. and 
common sense. This would be in the general interest of 
Great Britain, which at present is entirely isolated, on the 
Continent at least. Already rumours are current, on the side 
of Russia, reminding us of the Alliance of the Neutrals, under 
Catherine IT. 

“The pretension of England to rule the seas, by the 
abusive exercise of the right of visit, is exasperating all the 
neutral Powers, and hints have been thrown out that 
merchant ships may be, as in former times, convoyed by men- 
of-war. Should this come to pass a collision might very easily 
occur, with untoward consequences as regards maintenance of 
the gencral peace.” :; 
Yours faithfully, 


J. B.L. 


DR. LEYDS AND THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The following appeared in the Eastern Morning 
News for January 4th :— 
PROPOSED TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 
LETTER FROM Dr. LEyps. 

An English opponent of the war, having written to Dr. 
Leyds asking him whether the Government of the South 
African Republic would now make peace on the terms offered 
by President Kruger before hostilities began—viz. :— 

The independence of the Transvaal, 
A five years’ franchise to foreigners, 
All other questions to be referred to arbitration ; 
has received the following reply :— 
8, Rue de Livourne, Brussels, 
30th December, 1899. 

Dear Sir—I beg to express my sincere thanks for the 
sympathy and the goodwill expressed by you in your letter of 
the 14th inst., and only regret to say that it is absolutely 
impossible for me to answer your questions on account of the 
censorship exercised by the British Government, which 
prevents the interchange of telegraphic communication betwcen 
my Government and myself. 

Believe me, truly yours, 
W. J. Leyps. 
Will you allow me to ask whether it is in accordance with the 
law, or at least the comity of nations, for our Government to 





strangle communication between the Transvaal authorities 
and their representative in Europe—the African Franklin ? 
It seems rather to resemble the conduct of the old Inquisitors 
who having placed their victim on the rack gagged him to 
prevent confession. In modern times wars have usually been 
ended by one belligerent seeking the mediation of a neutral 
State. Austria mediated the peace which ended the Russian 
War. More recently the President of the French Republic 
arranged the terms of conciliation between Spain and the 
United States. It is evident that this would have been 
impossible if both the belligerents had not had means of free 
and private communication with their representatives in the 
neutral State. In the present case it is possible that President 
Kruger may be willing to make peace on terms which public 
opinion, both at home and abroad, would force our Govern- 
ment to accept. He may wish to enfranchise all the “ Uit- 
landers ”"—those interesting Helots who are, I believe, for the 
most part fighting side by side with their oppressors against 
their liberators—to give them free dynamite, old age pensions, 
£5 instead of the starvation wage of £2 a day (how different 
from our happy peasants with a vote and 15s. a week!) and 
all the other blessings our own proletariate enjoy. But until 
he can request the mediation of some foreign Power he cannot 
even offer terms. We can hardly expect the heroes of Storm- 
berg, Magersfontein and Tugela to send a herald in the old 
fashion, with his clothes rent and dust upon his head, to place 
his neck under the foot of Sir Redvers Buller. 

If however Lord Salisbury’s Government is determined 
to conquer and annex the South African Republics it is, of 
course, quite right to close every avenue against even the 
discussion of peace ; as in the subterranean torture chamber 
of old, the world should not be allowed to hear the shrieks of 
the condemned. With thanks for the efforts of your journal 
in the cause of peace and righteousness, 


I am, yours truly, 
ALEXANDER DONOVAN 
(Vicar of Garton-in-Holderness, Hull). 
January 5, 1900. 


AUSTRALIAN HORSES. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Since I wrote you I find from a cablegram 
received from Sydney and published in the Daily News that our 
Government is at last advertising for horses in Australia for 
service in South Africa. That this is sound policy none will 
deny who know from experience the wonderful amount of 
work an Australian bush horse can endure on very scanty fare. 
If I were campaigning in South Africa I would rather have a 
six-year-old stock-horse under me than either the charger Lord 
Roberts took with him on the Dunottar Castle or the one which 
the Maharajah of Puttiala is sending him from India. I lived 
for three years on a station at the foot of the Willochra Creek 
on the western plains of South Australia. Once a month at that 
time the mail-cart with English letters passed through Kanyaka, 
another sheep station on the Eastern Plains. The places were 
42 miles apart, and 27 miles out of the 42 were through 
the Flinders Ranges over very rough and even dangerous 
mountain country. It was my duty to meet the mail occa- 
sionally, and I always did the eighty-four miles in about 
fourteen hours. I remember, too, that it was necessary for 
me to be in Adelaide on a certain day. The distance was 263 
miles, and I accomplished it in four days. The first two 
nights my horse was hobbled out to pick up anything he 
could find in the shape of food, and the last two nights 
he was yarded and fed with a truss of oaten hay. 4 

Readers of that wonderful book Robbery Under Arms will 
remember “the three-cornered mule,” as one of the Marston's 
described it, on which the half-caste Warrigal shuffled along 
at such a wonderful rate. Such animals are often to be met 
with in the bush—a bit weedy to look at, but well bred and 
wonderfully wiry. Indeed, they remind one of the line which 
an ingenious public school lad wrote under a drawing of a 
very shaky looking horse :— 

“Non multum spectari, sed illum diabolus ire.” 


A. H. 


Ruswarp, nr. Whitby, January 3. 
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THE “DAY OF HUMILIATION.” 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

S1rs—I should be glad if you would permit me to express 
my thanks to you for having published Mr. Arthur Rowntree’s 
letter in your issue of December 3oth. 

Many letters have recently appeared in the public Press 
expressing a desire for a time of national humiliation and 
prayer, but in many instances the reason given for this desire 
is simply that we have been unsuccessful in war, or in other 
words, have failed to kill a sufficient number of another race. 
Many of these same letters contain appeals'to “the God of 
Battles” ; not a few attribute the present lamentable state of 
things to the presence of idolatry amongst us. There are 
many kinds of idolatry ; an idol may be the worship of self, of 
worldly power or of gold. It may possess no symbol, but may 
be a creation of the brain and not the work of men’s hands. 

The worship of the “God of Battles” and appeals to him 
to assist in making children fatherless, parents childless, wives 
widows, is idolatry in its very worst and lowest form. 

A vain pretence of allegiance may satisfy an earthly 
monarch, but it will not deceive the Prince of Peace. Those 
who prefer to serve Him and worship Him must do so in 
spirit and in truth. He Who said “ Love your enemies” said 
also “If a man love Me He will keep My words and My 
Father will love him, and We will come unto him and dwell 
with him.” It is of little use to celebrate the birth of the 
historical Christ in far-off Judea if we are unable to-day to 
celebrate the Advent of the Prince of Peace in human hearts. 
Men have hid, as it were, their faces from him; they have 
turned to their own way ; have disregarded His message and 
have lost sight of the All-pitying Heavenly Father Whom He 
revealed. Mankind is now suffering the consequence of 
having rejected the Divine Guest, and the wages of this sin has 
brought the angel of death to our land. 

It is indeed humiliating that there is war on earth and ill 
will toward men and that the plain commands of Christ are 
ignored by nations who profess to serve and follow Him, Our 
prayers and the prayers of those with whom we are at war 
are indeed needed that the All-pitying Heavenly Father may 
send a desire for peace and a spirit of love and compassion 
into human hearts. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. H. WARNER. 

January 1, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—I observe that Mr. Perks is still hawking the “God 
of Battles” round among his constituents. Is not Mr. Perks 
aware that there is a New as well as an Old Testament, and a 
“ Prince of Peace” as well as a “God of Battles”? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. ALLEN. 
London, January 17th, 1goo. 
THE CASE OF TOM TWAKU. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—To illustrate English slowness to redress very plain 
and solid grievances in “our own Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope,” may I ask for space in your columns to relate Tom 
Twaku's case? It is typical of the position of numbers of 
other earnest, patient, faithful, civilised human beings in 
British South Africa who have come into the world “under 
the dear old flag,” with a coloured skin. The Griqualand 
West “ Pass Law” of corse aggiavates the matter. 

Tom had been in my employ about eight years. He 
came of Sandili’s tribe, located beyond the Transkei, from the 
neighbburhood of Kiag Williamstown, which clan was finally 
subdued about 1874, and its country annexed to the Cape 
Colony. He had worked on the Diamond Fields Advertiser {or 
other people prior to his employment by me as a messenger. 
After atime, finding him punctual, very intelligent, an efficient 
penman, and trustworthy, I confided to him the giving out in 
the early morning hours of the Diamond Fields Advertiser, 
immediately the sheets left the machine-room. Seldom did 
Tom “ oversleep,” but when he did he “reported” it himself, 
though it were only “a few minutes past time”—four or 
five o'clock, according to the season of the year. His zeal and 
smartness in detecting pilferers of the paper, which was published 


at three pence—each copy meant a “clean” profit to the juvenile 
thief, who was now and again “ spotted” among our “ news- 
boys” of varying colours, though they were mostly European 
lads, these for obvious reasons having the preference—made 
“Twaku” an object of dislike to the light-fingered youth. 
Another of his tasks was the addressing in manuscript of 
country subscribers’ copies: in this job he excelled for care- 
fulness every one who had previously done the work, the 
test being the relative number of complaints ; his work pro- 
duced the fewest. Coin for the weekly wages cheque for the 
whole staff of over two dozen was not infrequently drawn 
from the bank by Twaku. He generally paid the monthly 
accounts in cash ; his single loss during all those years, of 
a half-sovereign, he badly wanted to make good at the end of 
the week out of his wages. Of course he had promptly 
reported it. He spoke English, Xosa-Kafir, and Sesuto 
fluently, and could make himself understood in Dutch; he 
was a member of the Church of England, and an earnest 
worker in the native Church. He lived in his own “ square- 
house”’ on his own leased land, was a municipal and a 
Parliamentary voter ; but Tom came one day, and asked me 
if before I left he “could not have a voter's pass like the 
telegraph messengers.” They are mostly black men too. He 
explained that such a pass would obviate his having to be 
“ contracted” every few months, and would leave him free to 
be about the public streets after nine o'clock at night, without 
carrying a “special pass” from his “master,” failing which 
he would be “run in” by any policeman meeting him. The 
hospital tax he would gladly continue to pay, though he hada wife 
to nurse him “at home.” Finding from the Postmaster that 
such passes were issued to his messengers, though (at all 
events when on duty) their uniform should have been pro- 
tection enough from fhe “be at home by nine o'clock rule,” 
I did my best for some months before I left Kimberley to 
secure for my faithful -“ boy” the boasted English freedom, 
wishing heartily for a surcease of poor T'waku's plaint, that 
still runs in my ears :— 
“Sir, what more can I do? I have fought for the English, 
I am a Churchman, I pay the taxes, and I love our great 
Queen, and yet I must be ticketed like a dog. What more can 
I do baas ?” 


It is quite true that in the Orange Free State or in the 
Transvaal Tom would have found his lot still harder ; still, 
there they are candid and honest over this thing at least, 
and scout the notion of political or social hope for the “ beeld- 
houwer” and the “schepsel.” But what about the future of 
our “Empire”? In South Africa, at least, I am bold to 
affirm that all depends on the Englishman's answer to the 
question “ May the black or coloured man under the Union 
Jack, hope that, when he deserves it, he shall be free indeed ?” 
Perhaps my twenty-four years’ experiences of black, and 
coloured men at the Cape have been singularly fortunate ; be 
that as it may, my vote is solid for treating him as “a trust” 
worthy of our best care, rather than as “an estate” to be 
exploited for immediate and short-lived profit. Here I am 
afraid that I am at variance with the creed of most of my 
Dutch friends, though their practice is no worse than that of 
some of my fellow-countrymen out there. 
Iam, &c., 
W. Roper. 


THE NATIVES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The Rev. Charles Phillips, of Johannesburg, takes 
up the pusition in a contemporary that the native races have 
never been treated with severity in the British colonies of South 
Africa. But feeling how risky such a denial was, he at once 
hastened to say that if there had been severity in Cape Colony 
it was the Dutch and not the English that were to blame. He 
thus shows that he is influenced by racial antipathy. Will 
Mr. Phillips assert that the treatment of the natives in the 
Kimberley diamond fields is characterised by no severity? 
Will he deny that representatives of the Congregational 
Colonial Missionary Society have stated that the native 
races are sometimes placed under the severest restric- 
tions? Will he deny that the Aborigines Protection Society 
had to protest against the cruel terms of the inden- 
turing of Bechuanas? Will he deny that the capitalist 
Uitlanders deliberately provoked the Matabele War, described 
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by two of the greatest newspapers in England “as a stock- 
jobbers’ war” and as “a series of massacres”? Will he deny 
that the treatment of the Matabele after the conquest was 
often morally revolting, and that the demands for forced 
labour served upon the Indunas virtually amounted to slavery? 
Will he deny that the Government of Cape Colony sent 
General Gordon in 1882 (the year after Majuba) to the 
Basutos, and wished him to set one part of that race to destroy 
the other part, and that he nearly flung up his commission in 
disgust in consequence. When he got to the Basutos he 
said :— 

“I showed myself a friend of the Basutos, for when asked to 
come and fight I would not, I like the Boers : they are brave 
and like their own Government; and when they fought they 
fought for their own Governmeni. England could have beaten 
the Boers if they liked, but thought it unjust (meaning after 
Majuba).”—Life of Gordon, by Lieutenant-Colonel Churchill, 
seventh edition, page 198. 

Lord Salisbury said at the Mansion House, November 
oth—“ We seek no goldfields, we seek no territory. What we 
desire is equal rights for all men of all races.” 

Some one the other day quoted the Rev. J. Moffatt as 
saying the only remedy for South African troubles was the 
“obliteration of all coloured distinctions.” But what could 
be more disingenuous on our part than to pretend that the 
British colonial administration in South Africa has abolished 
coloured distinctions? Theal, in his standard history of South 
Africa (Edition 1899, page 301), shows what coloured dis- 
tinctions amount to in the British colony of Natal. Natal 
is a fine field for equal rights. There are 44,000 white people 
and 500,000 natives. Even the whites before they can vote 
“must own land worth £50 or pay £10 a year for rent, or 
have lived three years in the country, and are in receipt of 
salaries of {£96 a year.” As for the natives they are left almost 
entirely out in the cold. They must have the above qualifica- 
tions, and in addition remove themselves from under tribal 
law before they can have a vote. 

Some correspondents assume that the war is right because 
a body called the Durban Free Church Council says it is right. 
Unfortunately, or fortunately, the policy of the British Empire 
cannot be dictated by any one Free Church Council. Without 
believing for one moment that the Christian ministers of 
South Africa unanimously desired bloodshed, it is too much 
to ask us to subordinate British public opinion to any minis- 
terial body. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
J. Hirst HOLLOwELL. 
Castlemere, Rochdale. 


RICARDO'S LETTERS TO TROWER. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In reference to the review of this book in your 
last number, it is fair to Dr. Hollander and myself to say that 
a correction of the erratum Pope, for Goldsmith, was sent by 
us to the publishers last month, too late, it would seem, for 
insertion in early copies of the book. 

Yours faithfully, 
James Bonar. 
January 17th, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Some of the articles on the subjects of and the 
intrigues connected with the war which have been appearing 
in THE SPEAKER are of exceptional merit and of a thoroughly 
convincing character, especially those from the pen of Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, and they should be widely circulated among 
the working classes. As THE SPEAKER, owing to its form, 
does not easily reach the working classes, may I suggest that 
a selection of these articles be published and circulated 
in a cheap leaflet form similar to that of the Morning Leader 
leaflets? Should this be done I shall be glad to contribute 
£2 2s. towards the expense, and have no doubt that other 
friends, who are anxious to have exposed the colossal fraud 
which has brought about this- horrid war, will similarly con- 
tribute. 

I remain, Sirs, yours truly, 


Liverpool, January 14th, 1goo. 


REVIEWS, 
THE MAKING OF A FRONTIER. 


THE MAKING OF A FRonTIER. By Colonel Algernon Durand, C.B., 
C.LE., British Agent of Gilgit, 1889-94. Military Secretary to 
the Viceroy of India, 1894-99. London: John Murray. 


THE publication of this highly interesting book occurs at an 
opportune moment. It is true that the attention of England 
is almost exclusively directed to the operations of our army in 
South Africa, yet it is this very fact which gives additional 
value to Colonel Durand’s vivid picture of the northern 
frontier of India, that marvellous tangle of hills backed by 
tremendous peaks of eternal snow, inhabited by fighting races, 
fierce and fanatical, whose practice of warfare resembles in 
almost every particular that of the Boers. If, during our 
latest and most unsatisfactory frontier campaign, we had put 
magazine rifles and machine guns into the hands of the 
Afridis, they would have defended their savage mountains 
against us as successfully as the Boers have held their 
entrenchments on the Modder and the Tugela, It may be 
hoped that the Government of India has noted this fact, and 
that a new and scientific arming of the frontier tribes will be 
impossible. We have lost too many gallant soldiers already, 
through the criminal carelessness of the Arsenal and Customs 
authorities in India, and there is no reason that Bombay 
should be allowed to become a second Delagoa Bay. 

Colonel Algernon Durand brought to the task of taming 
and administering a singularly wild and unknown portion of 
the Northern frontier of India the clear judgment, the resource 
and chivalrous character which distinguished his father, 
General Sir Henry Durand, killed at the little town of Tank, 
on the frontier of Dera Ismail Khan, It is thirty years since 
I stood by the deathbed of that beloved chief, and helped to 
place him in his coffin, and I rejoice to recognise in his son 
the same high qualities which won for the father universal 
esteem. With these he has inherited an excellent literary style, 
which makes his book pleasant reading from the first to the 
last page. 

This record of the development of the Gilgit frontier is 
the natural sequence to the admirable work done by Mr. Walter 
Lawrence, Private Secretary to the present Viceroy of India, 
in the reorganization of the revenue system of the feudatory 
Kingdom of Kashmir, whereby that beautiful and unhappy 


valley, where every prospect pleases and only man is vile, 


was restored to comparative prosperity. Beyond the valley, 
and separated from the capital Srinagar by 230 miles of 
execrable mountain pathways, which cross the Burzil Pass, 

3,600 feet above the sea, is situated the frontier outpost of 
Gilgit, where, in March, 1889, Colonel Durand was appointed 
British Agent, with Mr. George Robertson, afterwards decorated 
for his heroic defence of the Chitral Fort, as Agency Surgeon. 
The district of Gilgit had ever been a source of anxiety and 
expense to the Kashmir Government. The Muhamadan tribes 
were in a state of chronic revolt, hating their alien Hindu rulers, 
while to the difficulties of the road was added the almost 
complete absence of any civilized organization for transport, 
commissariat, or medical attendance. The unfortunate troops, 
uncared for and half-starved, their scanty pay eighteen months 
in arrears and their officers inefficient and corrupt, were unabie 
to cope with the hardy mountaineers who surrounded them. 
Their miserable condition is graphically described by Colonel 
Durand, among whose first duties were to bring order out of 
chaos; to replace insanitary hovels by clean barracks ; to 
wring money for the payment of the troops out of the 
sullen Durbar officials ; and to collect supplies of provisions 
and stores, all of which had to be conveyed over tracks 
that seemed: only practicable for mountain goats. Road 
making with him, as with all pioneers of civilization, was an 
equally urgent matter, and his successful work in this respect 
was largely due to the invaluable co-operation of Colonel 
Aylmer, V.C., of the Royal Engineers, whose energy and 
resource in constructing bridges over the Astor and Gilgit 
Rivers and a wire rope ferry over the Indus is fully acknow- 
ledged by Colonel Durand, who admits that without his 
assistance, at a most critical time, his force would have been 
paralysed. Not the least interesting portions of the narrative 
are those which describe the native tracks both between 
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Kashmir and Gilgit and those beyond it towards Munza, Nagar 
and Chitral, where the great barrier of the Hindu Khush rears 
its giant peaks 10,o00ft. higher than Mont Blanc. The hideous 
precipices, passed on narrow shelves a few inches wide ; 
the glaciers ; the forbidding passes where a few well-armed 
men might stop the march of an army; the swinging bridges 
of rotten grass over swift-lowing rivers; the furious winds 
that rush from the snows down the narrow valleys, form the 
realization of a nightmare inferno which the magnificence of 
the awe-inspiring scenery could not render other than repel- 
lent. The road from Srinagar to Gilgit was, in old days, the 
curse of Kashmir. The wretched agriculturists were dragged 
from their villages and fields, and impressed under the corrupt 
and cruel system of begdr, or forced labour, to carry heavy 
loads, without payment, over the mountain tracks above 
described, their wages going into the pockets of greedy 
Kashmir officials. This evil system of slavery and torture has 
been ended by the construction, under British superintendence, 
of an excellent road from Srinagar to Gilgit, the most bene- 
ficent gift ever bestowed upon Kashmir. 

The administrative and political portion of Colonel 
Durand’s multifarious duties seems to have been carried on 
with as much success as is possible among rude communities 
whose pleasure and business is fighting, whose chiefs only 
hold power by murder, and where life is of no account. Many 
of these truculent savages, who must not be judged by ethical 
standards suited to altogether different conditions, are agree- 
able people, with high-bred manners, comparing not unfavour- 
ably with those of Western civilization. Colonel Durand’s 
portrait of the ill-fated Nizim-ul-Mulk of Chitral is a very sympa- 
thetic one, and that of his intriguing brother Afzul is equally well 
drawn. 
ul-Mulk, seems to have impressed him as the most distin- 
guished by general ability. He describes him as a great man 
when his surroundings were considered, a typical border chief 
of the old school. For him and his brothers the question had 
been to kill or be killed. He had ruthlessly chosen the former, 
had carried out his intrigues and murders with resolution and 
success, and after a long and stormy reign died in his bed, in 
opposition to all the bloody traditions of his race. In the old 
days when the Punjab Government controlled the politics of 
Central Asia and the North-West Frontier I maintained a 
friendly correspondence with Aman-ul-Mulk, who on one occa- 
sion sent me a present of four Chitrali horses, ungainly, but sure- 
footed and untiring, and my estimate of his remarkable 
character agrees with that of Colonel Durand. His confidential 
adviser, Mian Rahat Shah, a singularly accomplished man, was 
a great friend of mine, and often procured valuable and reliable 
information for the British Government. 

The chapters on folk-lore and the characteristics of the 
people in Dardistan, a tract whose limits roughly coincide with 
those of the Gilgit agency, are of great interest ; though in this 
direction the learned researches of the late Dr. Leitner leave 
nothing of great novelty to be gleaned. But the accounts of 
festivals, the popular belief in fairies, and of the Dainyal, a 
female soothsayer or diviner inspired by the fairies, are well 
worth reading. Striking also are Colonel Durand’s remarks on 
the strong difference between the Dards and the Pathans, 
illustrated by the condition of Hunza and Nagar after the 
fighting in 1891. Within a day of the fight which decided 
the short campaign, officers could and did traverse the country 
unarmed. The power of the tribesmen had been broken ; they 
“took their licking” and bore no malice, and Colonel Durand 
recalls that within a year, from the very men who had fought 
against us, he had organized local levies who were ready to 
fight on our side, who turned out when called for, and who 
did excellent work. 

The brilliant expedition to Hunza and Nagar, and the 
storming of the fort of Nilt, where Colonel Durand was 
himself wounded, cannot be more than alluded to here. It 
was, with the subsequent assault on the Mayun Fort, a gallant 
feat of arms worthy of the best traditions of the Indian army. 
While England has officers so devoted, brave and resourceful 
as Durand, Robertson, Aylmer, Boisragon and others whose 
deeds, modestly recorded, find a place in this book, she may 
bear with equanimity the present time of storm and trouble, 


and look forward with a cheerful confidence to a triumphant 
future, 


LEePEL GRIFFIN. 


Of all frontier notabilities the ruler of Chitral, Aman- ' 


OXFORD VERSIONS. 


Nova ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by Robinson Ellis, Corpus Professor of 
Latin, and A. D. Godley, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 


Tuts collection of Greek and Latin versions—a few of which 
have been printed before—may no doubt “be regarded as 
representative of contemporary Oxonian scholarship.” At 
Oxford it is next to impossible for anyone who does not 
versify excellently to win much reputation as a classical 
scholar ; and few names distinguished in this department will 
be found missing here. There is a great deal to admire in 
the book. That in general the versions display exact and 
comprehensive philology, an irreproachable prosody, and 
give evidence—occasionally a little oppressive—of absolute 
familiarity with great models, it is almost superfluous to say. 
Not a few are remarkably adroit or harmonious ; not many, 
to be candid, are very much more. The art of writing poetry 
in the classical languages, and indeed in any foreign 
language, attracts different minds differently. For most 
scholars, saturated with the literature and the idiom, it is 
above all a test of virtuosity and a pleasant exercise of the 
memory to turn English into Greek or Latin. The choice of 
material is apt to become almost indifferent, or is 
even influenced by a bias towards the accumulation of 
obstacles. This volume abounds in instances in which 
English verses of the feeblest intrinsic interest have 
been made to produce a neat enough set of elegiacs 
or iambics ; and there are many cases where the desire to 
multiply natural difficulties has suggesled the singular feat of 
turning prose into verse. Numbers xxix. and cli. are examples : 
Professor Hardie, of Edinburgh, has executed a flour de force, 
and nothing more, by distorting Thackeray (on literary snobs) 
and Addison (on contentment) into Juvenalian hexameters. 
His paraphrase of a passage from a speech of Stein’s—number 
cviii—is, against all probability, almost poetical. Less 
eccentric demonstrations of verbal ingenuity greet us every- 
where ; but it is often difficult to escape from the impression 
that the art of translating in verse resolves itself frequently 
into an almost mechanical deftness in interchanging the parts 
of speech, so that, by substituting, say, a verb with an adverb 
for a substantive and its attribute, a sort of perfunctory 
equivalence may be established, a certain number of ideas 
dovetailed somehow into a given rhythm, and no definite 
symbol allowed to drop out altogether. For sheer cleverness 
in finding Greek expression for an English passage not 
perhaps very deeply explored by the translator, it would be 
hard to surpass Mr. Arthur Sidgwick in his translation of the 
great apostrophe, “ O lyric love,” from The Ring and the Book. 
The opening lines will bear quoting :— 

"2 oidn, & Ceias xpeicgwy xopvdeio pedwheiv, 

& OapBoica dows, rodoved 7 abévdaroy doa, 
& wip abduaroy, xarevavriov j«Aino 

aiper@ar wrepvyeoa: mer ovpavod iepoy épxos, 

~ bbdH 1 Toa Beoias xdar pedcndd dovdjy 

There are, of course, several Greek versions which show 
elaborate structure. Shelley and Matthew Arnold supply 
Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. Morshead with material for 
choric passages of sustained flight and scrupulous metrical 
perfection. As for other dramatic measures, Greek and Latin, 
Mr. H. Richards’ Aristophanic “ Northern Farmer” should be 
mentioned, and a dialogue from a comedy of Fielding dexter- 
ously turned into Plautine verse by Professor Lindsay, of St. 
Andrews. 

The higher ideal pursued by a very few scholars makes 
recreation in the proper rather than in the derived sense of the 
word the object of translating. They are seldom tempted to 
give a classical dress to poetry that they have not “loved and 
loved again.” It is then rather a way of possessing themselves 
more intimately of a treasure, and procuring almost the illu- 
sion of its authorship ; not so much a scholarly exercise as an 
imaginative satisfaction. Their attitude towards the poet they 
translate as well as towards the language into which they 
translate him is entirely unathletic ; they are less scrupulous 
to resemble certain models who may be imitated than to 
reproduce the impressions, and as far as may be, the atmo- 
sphere and associations of the original in a speech that sha 
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seem living still. There are in this new anthology just a 
handful of versions which will strike competent judges 
as being due to some such aspirations. Such are the 
delightful anacreontics into which the Bishop of South- 
well has turned Mr. Watson’s little song “April, April” ; 
Professor Lewis Campbell's translation of a great passage 
from the Tempest (though it may be allowed that “we are 
such stuff as dreams are made on,” &c., is unwarrantably 
expanded, if not slightly misinterpreted); and Mr. Evelyn 
Abbott's rendering of a passage equally well-known from 
Twelfth Night. Such, too, are both Professor Phillimore’s sets 
of hexameters after Matthew Arnold: The Scholar-Gipsy—in 
the first (Ixxxviii.), of which the line— 
“ Seu quid feta vagi suspirat murmuris aestas,” 

is especially admirable both as Latin poetry and as a transla- 
tion. But probably the gems of the entire collection are to 
be found among the contributions of Professor Ellis, whose 
versions of Pope's epitaph upon Gay, of the “Threnos” to 
the “ Phoenix and Turtle” of Shakespeare, and above all of 
Jonson’s madrigal, “I love and he loves me again’—in 
hendecasyllables—could scarcely be over praised. 





HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Tue ScIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF THOMAS HENRY HvuXLey. Edited 
by Professor Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., and by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
In Four Volumes. Vol. II. With Portrait. London: Mac- 
millan and Co, 


Tue second volume of the scientific papers of the late 
Professor Huxley has much to interest the general reader, no 
less than the professed student of science. In scientific 
literature, of which the distinguishing character is the con- 
tinual bringing forward of some new thing, it is a refreshing 
change to be confronted occasionally with what has long ago 
been discovered, debated and perhaps partially forgotten 
again, if only to bring home to our minds the progress of 
natural science in a comparatively short time, its constant and 
ever increasing accession of new material, and the rapidity 
with which new fields of controversy are opened up, while 
old ones become deserted and lost to view. We feel this 
strongly with regard to the present volume, containing in all 
thirty-seven memoirs, of which thirty-six are from Huxley's 
pen, collected from various scattered scientific periodicals, 
and never before brought together under one cover. 

A glance at the list of contents impresses one at once 
with the wide range of Huxley's work. It begins with a 
paper, written in collaboration with Tyndall, upon the struc- 
ture and motions of glaciers. The remaining memoirs, though 
more exclusively zoological, deal not only with the most varied 
classes of objects, from the aphis and the nautilus up to man ; 
but if classitied according to subjects, they would require to 
be indexed under the special headings of comparative 
anatomy, embryology, and palzontology, as well as under 
wider questions of biological theory, such as evolution and 
reproduction. ‘To a large extent this apparent versatility is in 
itself a sign of the times at which those contributions to 
science were made. While recognising to the full Huxley's 
wide knowledge and commanding genius, it may be said that 
it would hardly be possible for a scientific man at the present 
day to bring forward in the same time so many original 
memoirs of real value to science. ‘This is not due, as so often 
asserted, to the savant of our day being necessarily more 
specialised or limited in his knowledge than those of fifty 
years ago, when proper allowance is made for the great 
increase of scientific knowledge in our times, It is 
rather the result of the accumulation of scientific literature 
having now become so vast that it acts asa clog or hindrance to 
scientific research itself. In spite of “ Bibliographical Bureaux” 
and Fahresberichts of all kinds, it threatens something like a 
deadlock in the near future. To take a simple instance—of 
which there are many in the volume before us—suppose a 
naturalist at the present day desirous of describing what he 
believes to be a species of fossil reptile new to science, or of 
adding something to our knowledge of a species already 
described. Before he can do so he is obliged to wade through 





such a pile of works in all languages, many of them difficult 
to procure, in order to discover if his specimen is really a 
, Species new to science, or to find out what has been made 
known about it, or about allied species by other authors, that 
it becomes an advantage, if not a necessity, for him to limit 
his investigations to a field in which he can thoroughly master 
the cosmopolitan literature, and so keep pace with the pro- 
gress of scientific knowledge in it. This is largely the secret 
of the modern scientific specialization, so often denounced by 
those whose ignorance of the true situation leads them to 
confuse specialization in research with specialization in know- 
ledge. 

The memoirs in this volume may, for purposes of a 
brief review, be divided into three classes. In the first place 
we have a number of papers of the kind which would be 
termed dry-as-dust by those unable to appreciate their real 
interest, technical memoirs upon special subjects, such as the 
many descriptions or monographs of extinct types of life, 
published in various geological journals. Secondly, we have 
papers not less technical, but which raise questions of more 
general interest, such as the two classical treatises On the 
Agamic Reproduction and Morphology of Aphis, and On the 
Anatomy and Development of Pyrosoma. Thirdly, we have a 
number of shorter papers, many of them abstracts of lectures 
delivered before the Royal Institution, discussing some problem 
of evolution or development. It isin the third class that we find 
the memoirs more specially interesting to the general reader, and 
which reflect most strongly the condition of biological science 
at the period of their publication. To appreciate their 
importance, it should be borne in mind that the first edition 
of Darwin's Origin of Species appeared in 1859. The dates of 
the papers collected in the volume before us range from 
1857 to 1864, thus covering the period when the Darwinian 
controversy was raging most strongly. How leading a 
part Huxley took in that controversy is well-known, especially 
to those acquainted with his popular writings and “lay 
sermons”; and we should expect also to find many 
echoes, deep if not loud, of this great conflict, amongst those 
of Huxley's writings addressed more especially ad clerum, In 
this connection we notice amongst his papers under con- 
sideration two famous discussions, which may be designated 
briefly the hippocampus dispute and the Neanderthal contro- 
versy. 

With regard to the first of these questions, the facts are 
briefly as follows :—Owen had maintained that man alone 
possessed a backward prolongation of one of the cavities of 
the brain, known technically as the “posterior horn of the 
lateral ventricle,” that man alone possessed a swelling of the 
wall of this cavity known as the hippocampus minor; and 
finally that the importance of these characteristics of the 
human brain was sufficiently great for the genus Homo to be 
regarded “ as not merely a representative of a distinct order, 
but of a distinct sub-class of the Mammalia.” To any one 
who can claim even a superficial acquaintance with the 
principles of morphology and classification, it comes as 
somewhat of a shock to find a great and eminent 
naturalist who seriously considers a prolongation of a 
cavity, and a swelling on its wall, as characters sufficient 
to diagnose a sub-class in any group of animals. In Water 
Babies, Kingsley makes very merry over the absurdity 
of the “hippopotamus major” as an all-important differ- 
ence between man and ape. ‘Without entering, however, 
upon a discussion of the classificatory value of this character, 
upon which opinions might conceivably differ, Huxley 
impugns the accuracy of the facts alleged. Ina paper con- 
tributed to the Natural History Review (1861), “On the 
Zoological Relations of Man with the Lower Animals,” he 
shows, first, that the “ posterior horn” and the hippocampus 
minor are present in many apes; and, secondly, that they 
are extremely variable and often absent in the human brain ; 
and he sums up the situation by pointing out that in cerebral 
characters “the quadrumana differ less from man than they 
do from one another.” These conclusions, based on the pub- 
lished observations of many high authorities, are followed up 
by a paper, with many illustrations, read before the Zoological 
Society, describing in detail the brain of a spider monkey 
which was shown clearly to possess both of these supposed 
human characteristics. At the present day the hippocampus 
controversy has only a historical interest, but the very fact 
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that such an argument could be brought forward seriously as 
disproving the ¢elationship of man to the lower animals 
indicates the tenacity with which the opponents of the theory 
of evolution defended their untenable position. 

The second controversy to which we have alluded— 
namely, whether, the human remains discovered at Neander- 
thal were or were not those of a low type of man, with many 
ape-like characteristics, is of too technical a nature to be 
followed, here. Those however who wish to see Huxley at 
his best as a subtle, polished and effective exponent of ‘the 
art of scientific polemics, may glean instruction from the 
paper (No. xxxvi. in the volume) in which he refutes the 
extraordinary opinion expressed by Professor Mayer, of 
3onn, that the remains were those of a ricketty Mongolian 
Cossack of Tcherintcheff's corps d'armeé ! 

Space does not permit of an exhaustive or in any way 
adequate discussion, within the limits of a review, of the 
many interesting problems dealt with in these memoirs. We 
may draw attention to Huxley's classical observations upon 
non-sexual reproduction in Aphides and Pyrosoma, and 
especially to his trenchant criticism in his work on the 
former group, of Owen's theory of “spermatic force,” “a 
scientific idol, at once empty and mischievous.” Few students 
of biology in the present day have even heard of this theory, 
which Huxley very aptly compares to that of an artillerist, 
“who should imagine he had explained the propulsion of a 
bullet by saying it was ‘ trigger-force.’ ” 

In conclusion we heartily congratulate the editors upon 
their work and look forward with interest to its continuance. 
No monument could have enabled us to appreciate better 
what science owes to the efforts of a true genius, one who 
combined capacity and love for work with the power of a 
great intellect. 


E. A. M. 





THE PROGRESS OF LIBERTY. 


LIBERTY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Frederic May 
Holland. New York: Putnam's Sons. 


Mr. HOLLAND’s title to provide his readers with a summary of 
the victories of freedom during the last century is based ona 
forty years’ study of the “development of political and 
religious liberty.” The result is an extremely interesting book, 
full of striking tacts and abounding with suggestive lines of 
thought. But to compass so large a subject in so small a 
space as 250 pages necessitates a very reduced scale of 
narrative ; and so rigid a limitation to the margin of essential 
facts puts sometimes too severe a strain on the presupposed 
knowledge of the general reader. The author's study of 
liberty is not confined to its progress in America and England, 
but the larger part of his book is devoted to those countries. 
With the emancipation of the slaves in the United States he 
deals at length in two most interesting chapters, but to so 
important a fact as the emancipation of serfs in Russia there is 
no allusion at all ; and many other episodes in the great world 
struggle for larger freedom are unavoidably crowded out of 
the picture by reason of the restricted size of the painter's 
canvas, 

“There is no grander event in all history,” says Mr. 
Holland, “than the emancipation of four million slaves.” And 
of the long agitation in favour of it, beginning in the twenties, 
and culminating on December 18th, 1865, when an amend- 
ment to the Constitution abolished it for ever, he gives a terse 
but graphic narrative. It was in the course of 1862 that 
President Lincoln decided to proclaim the freedom of the 
slaves in those States which should still be in armed rebellion 
against the Union after the end of the year, and formal notice 
of this intention had been given in September. But— 

“When New Year's Day dawned there was much doubt 
whether the promise would be fulfilled. Abolitionists and 
coloured people met in Boston and other cities, and waited 
hour after hour, hoping patiently. It was evening before the 
proclamation began to pass over the wires. . « There 
was to be freedom thenceforth wherever the Stars and Stripes 
waved. No wonder that the news caused great audiences to 
shout er weer with joy, and many to spend the night in praise 
and prayer.” 

A memorable day in the world’s history! But what untold 





miseries of agitation and war might have been spared had the 
hope of Benjamin Lundy been fulfilled and slavery been 
abolished after 1830 by one State after another by a gradual 
process, and assisted by pecuniary compensation from 
Congress to the owners. And, in Mr. Holland's opinion, this 
might have happened “if there had been more philanthropy 
among the clergy, more principle among the Whigs, and 
more wisdom among the abolitionists.” 

The abolition of slavery in the States, in the British 
colonies and in Russia is the most prominent victory of 
liberty achieved in the last century. Next to that must rank 
the movement for the emancipation of women. It began in 
1848 in America with a protest against the exclusion of girls 
from high schools and colleges, the exclusion of women from 
nearly every remunerative employment, and the laws for- 
bidding married women to own either earned or inherited 
property. In all these respects, though there is still the 
franchise to win, the advance has been so great in fifty years 
that we hardly seem to be living in the same world as that in 
which the general feeling of women was so well expressed in 
the popular book of Mrs. Sandford :—“ There is something 
unfeminine in independence. A really sensible woman 
: is conscious of inferiority.” Where is that woman 
now ? 

In regard to this movement it was said in 1881 :—“ The 
deadliest opponents to the recognition of the equal rights of 
women have ever been among the orthodox clergy.” In the 
case of slavery, loyalty to it was in the thirties “required of 
all preachers and editors” in the Slave States, but elsewhere 
the attitude of the clergy was more sympathetic to abolition, 
though Mr. Holland alludes to “the silence of the pulpit about 
slavery” as “only one instance of the general indifference of 
the clergy to new ideas.” Emerson expressed a feeling not 
confined to America when he said: “ We should not forgive 
the clergy for taking on every issue the immoral side.” The 
opposition of our own Bishops to the Reform Bill, to munici- 
pal self-government, to the repeal of the Corn Laws, to national 
education, is not left unnoticed by Mr. Holland, but the hope 
that our clergy, if disestablished, would be more sympathetic 
to social reforms, or less silent in the presence of such an evil 
as war, is hardly supported by the experience of America. For 
their attitude has its roots in the popular theology. 

Of special interest in this last reference are Mr. Holland’s 
notices of Sabbatarian legislation in the States. When the 
Sabbatarian party tried to stop the opening of the mails on 
Sunday, the Senate voted in 1829 that the Government was a 
civil, and not a religious institution, and refused to alter the 
law. But Sunday laws and customs differ in the different 
States, with results that are certainly startling. In New York 
City an old woman was sent to prison in 1896 for selling a 
couple of bananas on Sunday ; a Georgian in 1899 had to 
choose between a fine of 20 dollars or six months in a chain- 
gang for working on his farm on Sunday ; in New York State 
in 1898 a farmer was arrested for picking on the same day a 
few apples from one of his own trees. Fines have been 
inflicted within the last thirty years for skating, fishing, play- 
ing lawn,tennis, or golf, or marbles on Sundays, and it has 
only been since 1880 that in Vermont it has been lawful to 
pay Sunday visits “ except from motives of humanity or charity, 
or for moral and religious edification.” 

Mr. Holland shows how in all these respects liberty grew 
and prospered during the century, but he pays little attention 
to one aspect of human life in which liberty stands to lose 
quite as much as it has gained in the directions above indi- 
cated. Military servitude distinctly threatens to take the place 
of the civil and personal servitude which has passed away 
Mr. Holland admits that “there is still danger that the growth 
of standing armies may check that of free institutions.” 
But the danger to be averted requires stronger handling. 
Even in a free country like France military tyranny is now 
carried so far that the common obligations of the moral law 
are at the mercy of the orders of superior officers, and the 
sword is but very lightly suspended above the liberties of the 
Republic. Mr. Herbert Spencer's objection to Socialism that 
it would end in a military despotism is met by the rejoinder 
that Individualism, or the unchecked competition of capital, 

is already so tending, as the inevitable result of its striving by 
war for new territories and new markets. Only the other day 
a military dictatorship for England was openly advocated in 
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the Morning Post. From the havoc which the Civil War in 
America played with civil liberties Mr. Holland draws the 
familiar historical moral that “armies flourish on the decay of 
individual rights,” and that “a nation of shopkeepers is better 
fitted than a nation of soldiers to develop free institutions.” 
In these days, when the military frenzy is raging in England 
worse than the influenza, it is well to remember Mr. Holland's 
true and wise warning :— 

“A despotism may begin with a strong army, but it ends, 
like the Roman, in the weakness which it has brought on by 
crushing the spirit of the soldiers. Strong Governments make 
weak men.” 

The new century seems in danger of forgetting that there is 
an “innate incompatibility ” between war and liberty. Is the 
twentieth century destined to lose by militarism all that the 
nineteenth has won for humanity by the struggle of its better 
statesmen for peace and liberty ? 


J. A. FARRER. 





ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 

A HisToRY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO 
THE NORMAN ConguEsT. By William Hunt. London : 
Macmillan and Co. 

A SHort HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
W. H. Hutton. London: Rivingtens. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the Oxford Movement it has 
indubitably had one result : it has given an enormous stimulus 
to the study of the historical credentials of the Anglican 
Church. It may be doubted whether a Church materially 
improves its position by constructing its defences out of 
historical rather than philosophical material, but the tendency 
of all studies recently has been to drop logic overboard, and 
run to history, and the pundits of the Church have no doubt 
been wisely inspired in choosing the historical field as the 
special scene of their labours. A few distinguished attempts 
have been made, one in particular by Mr. Rashdall, to elaborate 
a rational theology which may find acceptance with minds 
versed in the most recent philosophical speculations. But in 
the main our intellectual Churchmen seem disposed to amass 
knowledge, and to leave the daughter of wonder to voyage 
along uncourted by their solicitations. They are more inter- 
ested in adjusting the sacred writings to the evidence of 
papyri and tombstones than in squaring the Articles with the 
Dialectic of Hegel or the metaphysics of Mr. Bradley, and the 
popular histories of the Church which we have recently had 
the opportunity of inspecting, bear testimony to a certain lack 
of philosophical training and interest. For one inadequate 
paragraph on Bishop Butler you will find reams on Archbishop 
Laud. Questions relating to the Apostolical Succession, to 
liturgical history, to the relations between the Church and the 
State are dealt with at considerable length, but the analysis 
and criticism of the deepest thought of the deepest minds in 
the Church is left untouched. No really satisfactory history 
of the English Church can be written except by a writer or 
writers who are not only conversant with the successive 
phases of its theology but also with their relation to contem- 
porary philosophical thought. Let us have more about the 
Cur Deus Homo and the Analogy, and less about the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon and the Clergy Discipline Act. 

The Dean of Winchester has projected a history of the 
English Church in seven volumes which will carry the story 
down at least to the Evangelical movement in the eighteenth 
centuty. Each volume is to be written by a separate scholar, 
and we are glad to notice that the fourth volume, which is to 
deal with the English Church in the sixteenth century from 
the accession of Henry VIII. to the death of Mary has been 
intrusted to the very competent and judicial hands of Dr. 
James Gairdner. From him we need fear no spurious con- 
vocations, and let us hope that the solid learning and excellent 
historical judgment which mark Mr. Hunt's opening volume 
will be continued down to the end, and that the theology of 
the Church will receive as much attention as its external 
forms or parochial energies. 

The History of the English Church from ils Foundation to the 
Norman Conquest must always for the most part depend upon 
the singularly beautiful and impressive narrative of Bede, 





whose Ecclesiastical History is every bit as great both in con- 
ception and execution as William of Tyre’s History of the 
Crusades. With Mr. Plummer’s excellent edition of the 
Ecclesiastical History before him the student already knows a 
great part of Mr. Hunt's story. But he will be grateful both 
for Mr. Hunt's ample stores of knowledge and for his excellent 
summaries and comments. We do not pretend that Mr. 
Hunt's book is brilliant as literature. On the contrary it 
is somewhat dry and overcrowded with facts; but it is 
thoroughly sound, learned and trustworthy, and no one 
will lay it down without feeling that it is the work of a very 
ripe and competent scholar. The bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter are excellent, and the only fault which we have 
to find with them is that the reader is referred to Thorpe for 
the Anglo-Saxon laws instead of to Liebermann. If Mr. Hunt 
had had recourse to the edition of the Berlin scholar he would 
not only have found some material from the Quadrupartitus 
ready to his hand but he would have been saved from the only 
mistake (it is a very infinitesimal one, but we must make the 
most of it) which the present reviewer in the course of a too 
hasty perusal has been able to detect in his book. Oa page 
39 we are told that according to the laws of A€thelbert, for a 
breach of Church faith or Minster faith, that is the 
peace and security due to persons and things under 
the protection of a church, a twofold compensation was 
to be made. Now in the manuscript upon which Thorpe and 
afterwards Schmid based their text, the last five letters of the 
word given as Minster were illegible. Dr. Liebermann, how- 
ever, discovers in a sixteenth-century transcript that the word 
should be not Minster but Mecethl, which means a court, and 
the whole passage therefore provides for the special peace of 
the Church and the Hundred Court, not of the Church and the 
Minster. We hope that Mr. Hunt will excuse the pedantry of 
a correction which there would be no excuse in offering to a 
less scholarly work. 

Mr. Hutton’s Short History of the Church in Great 
Britain is the work of a skilful and cultured writer. To 
compress a history of the Church of England within the 
modest compass of some 280 pages must have been a 
difficult and tiresome feat, but Mr. Hutton has _per- 
formed it with success. We have found his book 
thoroughly readable, and no doubt it will be widely read. 
The paragraphs upon the Church in Scotland and Wales 
are skilfully woven in to the main texture of the narrative, 
which is extremely well proportioned. Although the book 
is written from the High Church standpoint we are glad 
to find a generous acknowledgment of the merits of the 
Evangelicals and a sympathetic treatment of views other than 
those held by the author. At the same time the volume seems 
to us to labour under the vice of most High Church historical 
writing. It is too anxious to demonstrate historical continuity, 
it is not anxious enough to display the real sources of English 
theological thought since the Reformation. We should never 
gather from Mr. Hutton’s volume what Luther's doctrine of 
the Justification of Faith really meant, nor what were the 
essential characteristics of Calvinistic theology. A history of 
the English Church entirely omits to mention Bullinger, 
though we imagine that the Elizabethan divines would not 
have been so chary in acknowledging their obligations to him. 
It is perhaps natural that Mr. Hutton should minimise the 
importance of the personal action of Henry VIII. And itis well 
to remember what Mr. Hutton reminds us of “that the laity were 
determined to restrict the Pope's powers, and the clergy 
chafed under the financial burden he laid on them, and 
resented the constant appointment of foreigners who 
never intended to be resident to English benefices.” But can 
any one really think that England would have separated from 
Rome but for Henry VIIL., or that Parliament and Convoca- 
tion were free agents when the lion had really learnt his 
strength? The careful perusal of most of the authorities fo: 
this reign certainly led us to an opposite conclusion. Again, a 
good deal is made of the Romanism of Elizabeth :— 

“ Theologically Elizabeth, who was both a learned scholar 
and an acute thinker, was certainly not a Protestant in the 
sense of believing Lutheran opinions, and had seemed to her 
sister Mary to have accepted Roman doctffnes.” 

We agree with Mr. Hutton in thinking that Elizabeth was 
not a Lutheran because we believe her to have been, in doc- 
trinal questions at least, a Calvinist, Certainly Feria, who 
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should have known something about the matter, wrote home 
to his master Philip to say that the Queen of England knew 
nothing about Roman Catholicism, and the Papal Bull of 
Excommunication was grounded upon the fact of the 
Queen's Calvinism. Further, is there not a good deal of Cal- 
vinism in the Thirty-nine Articles, in the framing of which, 
as Mr. Hutton rightly says, “the Queen herself took an 
important part?” Perhaps it is more intcresting to insist 
upon the points of resemblance to the ancient faith rather 
than the points of difference, because they would and did so 
casily escape the notice of contemporary, and indeed of sub- 
sequent, Papists. But who would surmise from Mr. Hutton’s 
account that Geneva had anything to do with the business at 
all? 

“As steps in this policy, the events of 1563 are important. 

In that year the formularies or articles of faith were seriously 

revised. After careful and repeated consideration in which the 

Queen herself (as in the case of Article XX.) took an impor- 

tant part, after publication in English, in Latin, and with divers 

alterations, the XXXIX. Articles, reduced and revised from the 

XLII. put out under Edward VI., were issued in 1571 ; and 

while definitely rejecting Roman errors, such as the plural 

‘sacrifices of the masses’ held fast to the ancient Catholic 

doctrine and the authority of the Church in the controversies of 

faith.” 

Lastly, we dissent emphatically from the statement on 
page 114 that the position of the Papal Curia as a final court 
in Church cases in England was only “half-recognised” 
during the Middle Ages. The testimony of the great Canonist 
Lyndwood is decisive against such a view, as Professor Maitland 
has clearly shown. But we do not wish to take leave of this 
pleasant little volume with a grumble, and we notice with 
gratitude that from the tables at the end we shall be able to 
learn up all our Bishops of London, as well as our Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York. But was there an Arch- 
bishop of York before Ecgberht ? 


H. A. L. FisHer. 





A HISTORICAL MELANGE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SociETY. New Series. 
Vol. XIII. London : Longmans, Green. 


THE present volume rises to the level of expectation in 
point of interest, as well as in point of scholarship. The 
Presidential Address, less purely historical than the other 
essays, is a statement by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff of his 
views on India. High experience has led him to form an 
optimistic judgment of the English régime and its policy 
(border wars excepted). He fears nothing from without, and 
thinks there is little apparently wrong within, although like 
most Anglo-Indians he recognizes the element of the unknown 
in everything that concerns the native. 

His views of the financial prospect in general (for he 
does not deal with it in particular) are summed up as 
follows :— 

“In the old days travellers from the West fixed their eyes 
only on the splendour of the native Courts and imagined India 
to be much richer than it was. They did not Know that the 
simple rule of the financiers of those Courts was to take every- 
thing from the people save a bare subsistence. Times changed, 
and people like the Abbé Dubois pointed out most wisely and 
righteously the delusions that had made European travellers 
describe India as a land of pearls and gold. Now, however, it 
is the fashion to run to the opposite extreme and to suppose 
that India is a great deal poorer than she really is. If it had 
not been for the wicked folly of our two Afghan wars, the one 
waged by the Liberals, the other by the Conservatives, plus the 
War of the Mutiny, for which India had to thank the folly not 
of her rulers but of the native army, she would hardly be taxed 
in any true sense at all.” 

A study of the fall of Cardinal Wolsey by Dr. Gairdner, 
dealing rather more with the constitutional than the religious 
aspects of the question, contains the following interesting 
remark :— 

“ These from Hallam onwards to the late Mr. Green in his 
Short History of England, have generally told us that the deve- 
lopment of the House of Commons, which had made some 
progress under fhe Lancastrian reigns, was arrested under ‘the 
New Monarchy,’ as Mr. Green calls it, of Edward IV. and the 
Tudors, until its long suspended animation was resumed under 
the Stuarts. I never could see for my part that this theory was 


in accordance with facts. To me it appears -the very reverse 
of truth. You will look in vain, I think, in the Parliaments of 
the Plantagenets for any high sense of the destinies or the 
functions of the House of Commons. It was the Tudors who 
first instructed them to snub the House of Lords or the Bishops 
in convocation, relying on the support of the Crown; and it 
was under Tudor encouragement that they learned to claim 
freedom from arrest for debt. For the House of Lords and the 

Church had been the chief controlling powers hitherto to 

prevent absolutism ; and it was the Tudor policy to depress 

them both by setting up the House of Commons as a counter- 

poise to the one, and royal supremacy to overbear the other.” 
There can indeed be no question that the House of 
Commons under the Tudors progressed in constitutional 
power as against the House of Lords. But this was rather 
because the House of Lords grew weaker than because the 
House of Commons grew stronger. The local power of the 
baronage and the influence of the:Church throughout the 
country, the principal factors in the society of the two preced- 
ing centuries, received such shattering blows that the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, which until the eighteenth century was 
always an adequately faithful mirror of real power in the 
country districts, no longer reflected the image of Barons and 
Bishops as prominently as before. But although the Commons 
gained in power relatively to the Lords, it may be doubtful 
whether for the time being they made any absolute gain. 
Though the privilege of the Commons as an instrument of the 
Crown was increased, the independent power of Parliament 
was reduced. Substitute the word “Parliament” for “ House 
of Commons,” and the old formula remains true, that “the 
development of Parliament, which had made some progress 
under the Lancastrian reigns, was arrested under the new 
monarchy.” Now if the independent action of the whole 
organism is reduced and becomes mechanical in the hand of 
another, the increased activity of one of the members is not 
necessarily an increase in the real importance of that member. 
Nor will any one whe compares the action of the House of 
Commons in the Good Parliament with its action in the Refor- 
mation Parliaments see any real increase of power. It is 
stronger against Lords and Bishops, it is weaker against the 
King ; this constitutional difference is merely the reflection of 
the social reality. In the country districts the actual power of 
the Crown is immensely stronger, the actual power of nobles 
and Church immensely weaker. On the other hand, the com- 
bined power and wealth of the gentry and towns is not very 
much greater in 1533 than it was in 1376. There has, how- 
ever, been some transference of wealth and power from 
country to town, so that there is less distinction in the Tudor 
Parliaments between the political importance of the burgesses 
and of knights of the shire than there was in the days of the 
Plantagenets. 

Miss Durham's article on “The Relations of the Crown to 
Trade under James I.” is a valuable addition to the economic 
history of the period, although it does not go outside the 
existing lines of the study of that period. It contains new 
matter and new suggestions. It does not tend to increase 
respect for James I. in his favourite pose as the canny care- 
taker for the nation. 

A most interesting field for speculation will be found in Mr. 
Figgis’ contention that the doctrines of Whiggism were born 
at the Council of Constance. Is it to consider too curiously to 
consider so? Nota jot. “The Papacy,” says Mr. Figgis, “in 
its struggle with heretic England and Gallican France,” appro- 
priated the notions about the natural limits of autocracy which 
the Bishops had put forward at Constance to restore the power 
of Rome :— 

“The Ultramontane party was able to find in the assertions 
of the Council (when duly confined to secular affairs) its main 
argumentative support. Then it passed with various modifica- 
tions to Huguenots, Presbyterians and Whigs. It was, indeed, 
the distinctive mark of what Caroline divines would have called 
the Jesuitry of Dissenting politicians. The Pope not only 
subdued the Council but stole its thunder, and only partly 
failed in the attempt to employ it as a weapon to conquer the 
kings. Not even then was its work done. The same or very 
similar ideas, historically developed therefrom, were at the 
root of that movement which enabled a Protestant foreigner, 
with the aid of Papal money, to overthrow the English king 
who put his trust in that ideal of unregulated autocracy against 
which the conciliar theory formed the first general protest.” 

Mr. Figgis is no doubt correct as to the connection of 
ideas ; he is master of his subject, and can be accused of no 
partisanship. But it would be easy to exaggerate the practical 
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importance of a connection of ideas largely fortuitous. The 
debt of the Whigs to the Jesuits is probably not very great. 
The Whigs would have found theories enough against 
autocracy if there had been no Jesuits before them, nor would 
it have passed the wit of Jesuit to find reason for assassinating 
Elizabeth even if the Council of Constance had never met. 
Besides, does not Mr. Figgis overestimate the originality of 
the ideas of Constance even in their own day, and certainly in 
their relation to English History? “The Church Council,” he 
says, “ first exhibited the conflicts of pure politics on the grand 
scale.” How so? Was, then, the struggle for the great 
principle “ what touches all shall beapproved by all” between 
Plantagenet and Parliament not pure politics? It would beas 
well to say that the Home Rule question was not pure politics 
because some Bishops voted against it. And was not the struggle 
of the Plantagenets and Tudors on the grand scale? It was 
surely grand enough to mould the institutions and the 
fate of England. Coke and Pym cared litile enough about 
the Council of Constance, but they studied Magna Charta and 
the principles that checked the taxation of Edward III. 
Most of what Mr. Figgis says is quite true and much of it is 
quite new ; but some of it concerns that part of the history 
of theory which only lightly touches the history of real 
politics. It is none the less interesting, and all that is wanted 
isanew Council of Constance containing Knox, Sidney, Bellar- 
mine and a few Jesuits, a couple of Huguenots and a couple 
of Bishops fresh from the condemnation of Huss—with Mr. 
Figgis in the chair to draw up articles of agreement. 


G. M. T. 





FROM MOSES TO GROTIUS. 


A History OF THE LAW oF Nations. By Thomas Alfred 
Walker. Vol.1. Cambridge University Press. 

THE appearance of a new work on international law at this 
time is particularly interesting in view of the changes which 
are about to be introduced into the Bar Examinations by the 
Council of Legal Education. The law of nations occupies an 
important place in legal studies at the Universities—more 
important, and perhaps rightly so, than the place allotted to 
it hitherto in examinations for a call to the Bar—but the new 
regulations threaten to make the divergence between academic 
and “practical” law wider still. For the Council positively 
intends not only to make Roman law the least attractive and 
most elementary part of the course, but also to abolish Inter- 
national law, both public and private, from the education 
of an English barrister altogether! Studentships, honours, 
prizes, are all to be awarded in return for a smattering 
of Justinian that can be crammed in a fortnight, and an 
utter ignorance of the duties of neutrals or the law of 
domicile. The examination may be improved by the change 
in other ways—it is said that the standard will now be some- 
what raised—but the Council has dealt a serious blow at the 
future of English law asa science and as an education. It 
can hardly be accident that the subjects which the Council is 
at such pains to depreciate are precisely the subjects in which 
the Oxford or Cambridge law-student is at an advantage, when 
competing with “chamber-bred” candidates. And in these 
days of specialism the broader view which these discredited 
studies encourage is invaluable. It does not breed prac- 
titioners, but it inspires students. It must not be forgotten, 
too, that by some inexplicable tradition a call to the Bar is 
regarded as a desirable preliminary to journalism and public 
life—a circumstance, odd enough in itself, which should make 
the Council pause, when it thinks of the recent deluge of 
conflicting opinions concerning Delagoa Bay. 

Dr. Walker's treatise will be welcomed as another proof 
of the vigour of that Cambridge school of law of which Pro- 
fessor Westlake and Dr. Lawrence are the best-known repre- 
sentatives. It is curious that the historical aspects of 
international law have not more frequently received a 
comprehensive treatment in English: Wheaton’s monumental 
volume is more than half-a-century old, and moreover is not 
easy to procure. Thus Dr. Walker has the field very much to 
himself, and in the present volume he traces the history of the 
law of nations “from the earliest times to the peace of West- 


phalia, 1648,” leaving post-Grotian history for Vol. II. 
Vol. II. will be eagerly awaited, but in the meantime the 
division which Dr. Walker has chosen would seem to indicate 
that he cannot keep up an equally minute method to the end. 
It is an excellent thing to go back to origins, and no doubt 
Dr. Walker is quite right to resist the popular view that interna- 
tional law begins with Grotius ; but when weare referred to Deut. 
chapter xx. verses 19, 20, for the beginning of the laws of war 
we feel that this tracing of ultimate sources is somewhat 
artificial. It is very much as if Dr. Walker were to sit down 
to write a history of civilization in two volumes, and were to 
fill the first with an elaborate account of barbarism, flanked 
by copious references to sacred and profane authors. Of 
course there are analogies to what the moderns call Inter- 
national Law in Thucydides and Livy, but we must not 
forget that they are only analogies. The closeness of 
resemblance, the confusing use of jus gentium in anything but 
the sense of the Digest, the vague international status of 
Empire or Church—all this must only serve to put the student 
on his guard. After all the essential fact which changed the 
whole situation was the truth that the states of Grotius’ day 
were really independent international persons, and the recog- 
nition of this fact is the basis of the law of nations. 

But having made this criticism, the publicist will have 
nothing but praise for Dr. Walker's labours. A first glance 
gives the impression of patchwork, but that impression dis- 
appears with more thorough examination. Dr. Walker's intro- 
ductory chapters on the nature of, and the evidence for, his 
subject-matter deal with matters of high controversy, and will, 
no doubt, mect with much criticism. In discussing the 
value of treaties as evidence for international law we 
should like to see emphasis laid upon the fact, so often 
forgotten, that treaties are just as likely to show what 
international law is not as to prove what it is—for 
instead of declaring the existing law they may merely 
“contract-out” of the common rules of international conduct. 
It is this, of course, which makes a treaty so double-edged 
a precedent. But the most valuable part of Dr. Walker's 
volume is the long and elaborate analysis of the pre-Grotian 
writers—Franciscus a Victoria, Bodin, Fernando Vasquez, 
Balthazar Ayala, Albericus Gentilis and others—in whose 
works so much of the so-called Grotian theory can be traced. 
We know of no other book which deals with the forerunners 
of Grotius with Dr. Walker's detail and exactitude, and the 
result is to give us a more discriminating insight into the real 
position of the great Dutchman without in the least robbing 
him of his title as the real father of the law of nations. 
Others beside lawyers will look forward with great interest 
to the appearance of the second volume of Dr. Walker's 
history. 





S. 
CHILE, 
TEMPERATE CHILE. By W. Anderson Smith. London: A. and 
C. Black. 


CHILE is so essentially a land of contrasts and contradictions, 
that it is easier for one who knows the country to write a 
novel full of characteristic Chilian incidents than to set down 
on paper any general sketch of Chilian affairs which shall 
convey to an untravelled English public a fair impression of 
what Mr. Anderson Smith has some justification for calling “a 
progressive Spain.” The author of Temperate Chile revels in 
the light-hearted use of a prose style which at times recalls to 
mind the rollicking youth of the Daily Telegraph, but the root 
of the matter of honest description is in him ; the object of his 
book being to furnish a useful and even noteworthy account of 
Chile, he “ gets there all the same,” as one of his literary models 
might say, in spite of such flowers of speech as “ going 
amissing” and such sentences as “ It is all too too!” 

“Much of what” the average English guest of Chilians 
has said of them “may be true, but it is not new, and 
it in any case is not nice.” A man who sees this point 
clearly may be trusted to touch in his shadows as lightly as 
possible, and it is therefore the admissions which Mr. 
Anderson Smith makes with regard to the defects of Chilian 
“ progress,” and the faults of Chilian society and officialdom, 
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that strike a critic as perhaps the most valuable portion of a 
sensible book. It is, of course, very difficult to make any 
reader, who has not at least become acquainted with South 
American manners and customs by knowing well-placed 
South Americans, understand the strange medley of civiliza- 
tion and barbarism which is the everyday life of Chile. Some 
telegrams cost less than fourpence a message (with the 
address gratis), newspapers circulate post-free, the telephone 
and the electric light are widely used ; but scarcely a day 
passes in Santiago without several murders, and— : 
“A hint that such and such an individual is an enemy to 
the Church, and the Almighty would be pleased at his removal, 
in certain districts would most likely be followed very shortly 
by his atrocious assassination.” 
One of the few really grim stories to be found in Mr. 
Anderson Smith's book is that of the “removal” of a just 
judge in accordance with the instructions of a superseded 
governor ; the assassin used a repeating rifle, about mid-day in 
a public street of O , and then galloped away safely. With 
regard to breaches of the Seventh Commandment Chile has 
an evil reputation, and the author of Temperate Chile is obliged 
to admit that its population as a whole is more or less morally 
tainted. In this matter, as in many others, an enlightened 
education is the crying need of the land. Of all that the 
Liberal party in Chile has done to secure that great boon, 
Mr. Anderson Smith speaks hopefully, and he pays a just 
tribute of praise to the brave little “ Progressive " newspapers 
which have supported the movement. 

After all, the present régime in Chile is not of long standing, 
and “the Spanish oligarchy that governs the country” must 
gradually yield to that wholesome public opinion which is 
slowly but surely growing up. A country claiming more than 
2,500 miles of length, however narrow its territory may be, 
must present many material obstacles to the spread of civilisa- 
tion, and witness many clashing crises of thought and feeling. 
What Chile wants at once is the right kind of immigrants, 
and a number of capable officials who will treat them 
properly. In many parts the climate is excellent, and there 
is no district which would be likely to attract an experienced 
agriculturist wherein the temperatures should injure any sober 
and healthy European. Mr. Anderson Smith describes a most 
interesting visit to a Scotchman who possesses an ideal farm, 
has a trout stream, grows good potatoes, and receives the 
Oban Times with more or less regularity. The evergreen 
woods of Chilian valleys, lovely in spring and autumn, are 
veritable paradises in summer to the lover of bird and insect 
life. Beautiful also are the milky-white rivers that run 
westwards over stony beds from the great walls of the Andes. If 
Chile will but turn away from overmuch dreaming of nitrate in 
particular, and from love of financiers in general, and become 
chiefly the great chain of farms, vineyards, and market-gardens 
into which Central and Southern Chile are so well fitted to 
grow, a better future may be hers than any that her brave 
soldiers and sailors have desired. : 





H. H. S. 





THE REFORM OF OUR SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM : the Task of the Board of Education. By 
Fabian Ware. London: Methuen and Co. 

THe Logica Bases or Epvucation. By J. Welton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Education in the Yorkshire College. Macmillan 
and Co. 

Tue late T. H. Green once remarked that the two questions 

of our time which competed with each other in a reputation 

for dulness were at the same time about the most important 
that could be discussed, and one of these was the organisation 
of education. The question is at last inevitable, and it would 
be well for us if all writers upon it were as readable as Mr. 

Ware. There are so few books which view English education 

as a whole that this little volume is a welcome addition to the 

number. But although it is written with a wide knowledge 
and breadth of treatment, it appears at the present moment as 

a special appeal to stimulate the interest of the public in the 

new Board of Education. By the beginning of April that 

body will have to be appointed. The Duke of Devonshire in 
the House of Lords quite definitely pledged the Government 
to the tripartite division of the reconstituted Department into 


elementary, secondary, and technical education ; and it is an 
open secret that without this precise guarantee the Bill 
neither could have been carried, nor can be made of real 
effect. As has been said, its first result will be that on a door 
somewhere in Whitehall there will be painted the words 
“ Assistant-Secretary for Secondary Education.” 

What will go on behind that door depends very much 
upon the selection of the assistant-secretary and the resources 
placed at his command. By the new Act a consultative com- 
mittee of experts and a register of teachers are secured at last. 
Information as to the existing supply of schools which are 
really secondary is the first desideratum. Registration of 
such schools will inevitably follow, and registration sooner or 
later involves inspection. Local authorities will be found 
indispensable if there is to be any real life, and, as Mr. Ware 
points out, by this Act county councils are already constituted 
local authorities in so far as they receive permission to use 
their “technical education”, money for payment of the 
expenses of inspection. 

But the effect and adequacy of these and other changes 
will depend almost entirely upon the amount of pressure 
which is exerted upon the present Government. It has shown 
itself cynically indifferent to education, but cynical indiffer- 
ence is fortunately slways coercible, and last year no less 
than three genuine Education Acts (not mere dole Bills) were 
forced through in spite of the scarcely veiled hostility of the 
leaders of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Ware's book sums up admirably the present situation, 
as far as secondary education is concerned, and points out the 
most urgent needs. He opens with an admirable sketch of 
the forces which have been at work for the last thirty years in 
the field of English education, and contrasts the ineffective 
character of the centralised Charity Commission (the only 
existing authority for.secondary schools), its inadequate staff 
and its fear of initiative, with the vigorous action of the local 
authorities for elementary education, supported by a strong 
central office. He points out once more and he reinforces the 
doctrine with fresh examples, that technical education in any- 
thing more than the rudiments of a trade can never succeed, 
unless it is based upon a preliminary sound secondary 
training in general subjects. But here as everywhere Mr. Ware 
is not misled by any illusions as to the true aim of education, 
which is the formation of character. Ifstruction, it is true, 
has been neglected among us to such an extent that we are in 
danger of over-emphasizing its necessity, at the very moment 
that foreigners are beginning to see that the education which 
has equipped the British for their achievements of this century 
cannot be pronounced a failure from any point of view except 
possibly in what Thring called “pouring knowledge into 
troughs.” It is one thing to teach a boy fluency in three 
languages and another to turn him out self-reliant and trust- 
worthy. But there is no real reason why both should not be 
possible. The reform of Prussian education was set on foot in 
the year of the Peace of Tilsit, the nation’s darkest hour. 
Whatever may be our fortune in the present troubles, it is 
difficult te think of our statesmen turning to education either 
in the hour of repentence or of triumph. But it should be 
the care of all wise men to see that the money demanded for 
armaments is not taken or turned away from our schoois. 

Professor Welton’s book is designed as a course of logic 
for those who are going to follow teaching as a profession, 
and especially for the students of the Department for the 
Training of Teachers at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. It is 
modern in its treatment, and apparently well adapted to the 
needs of those for whom it is intended. It finds its place in 
this article by virtue of its title, and more especially the last 
chapter, on “ Logic and Education,” which points out the use 
of logic as a mode of training the human mind, and its peculiar 
value to the teacher. Clearness and accuracy in the imparting 
of knowledge can hardly be abused. The author shows, 
perhaps not very clearly, that it is by no means limited to this 
function, but that “all teaching should be logical in the sense 
that it should be the expression of methodical and valid 
thought,” and that at least we may thus avoid the somewhat 
sweeping criticism of Ruskin that “ modern ‘education’ for 
the most part signifies giving people the faculty of thinking 
wrong on every conceivable subject of importance to them.” 


G. B. 


—— 
J. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


Earl Grey, who is chiefly known in the North of England 
for his advocacy of the principles of industrial freedom, and 
in the South of Africa for his application of the principles of 
industrial slavery, contributes an article to the North American 
Review on “England and the Transvaal.” A few of the 
descriptions and sentences which occur in what professes to 
be a historical account of our relations with the Boers throw 
some light on Earl Grey's claims to speak as an impartial 
authority. Earl Grey tells us that the war against Cetewayo 
was entailed upon England by the annexaton of the Transvaal. 
This would hardly be understood by the average reader to 
mean that as long as the Boers held the Transvaal we 
encouraged the Zulus in their quarrel with the Boers, and that 
on annexing the Transvaal we suddenly found it necessary 
to pick a quarrel with the Boers on our own account in the 
interests of South African peace. “The evidence is now con- 
clusive that Presidents Kruger and Steyn have been steadily 
and secretly preparing for years, &c.” The formula is familiar, 
but Earl Grey offers no more evidence than anybody else, the 
truth being of course, as Mr. Balfour has gradually admitted, 
that there is no evidence at all. Again, what is to be said 
by anybody who has read the Blne Rook of the follow- 
ing version of the Edgar case? “After nearly three years 
of fruitless representations, the apparently unprovoked murder 
of a British subject named Edgar in December, 1898, by a 
Boer policeman, and the action of the Government in con- 
doning the crime fired the smouldering discontent and 
indignation.” Would any one recognise thisto be an account 
of the events which are recorded in the Blue Book? After 
this it is interesting to notice Lord Grey's references to the 
Jameson Raid : “highly irregular and revolutionary proceed- 
ing "—“ ill-starred intervention.” As the recipient of one of 
Mr. Hawksley’s confidential letters, Lord Grey could scarcely 
have said more ; as an apologist for the war on the ground of 
the superiority of British civilisation he could scarcely have 
said less. The same review contains an interesting article on 
“England and the European Powers,” by Professor Hans 
Delbriick, of Rerlin University. The writer sketches the 
change which has come: over European sentiment towards 
England with the growing apprehension of English designs. 
Discussing the possibility of French and German co-operation 
against England, Professor Hans Delbriick recalls the 
encouragement which Bismarck gave to Mr. Jules Ferry to 
revive the policy of colonial expansion. English policy 
(which is to bring continental opinion into line) is thus 
described :— 

“England insists on being the only great commercial and 
colonial power in the world, and is only willing to allow other 
nations the favour of owning small fragments as enclaves wedged 
in helplessly between her possessions. This it is which we 
neither can nor intend to tolerate.” 

As for Germany herself, Professor Hans Delbriick points out 
that normally Liberal opinion in Germany has favoured 
England, and Conservative opinion Russia. But this normal 
tendency has been distracted by fear of English ambi- 
tions :—~ 

“We no longer feel inclined to accept the pretensions of 
England to Anglicize one continent after another. The good 
things of the world belong to all civilized nations in common, 
As England is not expected to give way peaceably, and as her 
great naval power cannot be overwhelmed by any one single 
State, the best remedy would be the alliance against her 
of all her rivals together, especially of Russia, France and 
Germany.” 

The writer thinks that the rapid triumph of the English arms 
in South Africa would have brought this alliance into existence. 
The best issue of all would be a Convention between England 
and the Transvaal after a long and tenacious struggle. At 
Present the chief obstacle to the development of such a hostile 
Combination is the German Emperor, who thinks that 
it is his mission to preserve peace and the balance of 
power. But circumstances and British policy might force 
his hand, 

The current number of the Edinburgh Review notices the 
batch of works that have appeared recently on the Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1383, by Messrs. Powell, Trevelyan and Petit- 





Dutaillis. Mr. Trevelyan’s second work on the subject—a 
collection of unpublished documznts—was recently dealt with 
in these columns at length. That of M. Petit-Dutaillis is an 
edition of documents collected by the late M. André Réville— 
a brilliant medievalist who died young. His great contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of this time is that he has finally 
dismissed Thorold Rogers’ theory that the revolt sprang from 
the attempt by the lords torevive “ personal services” in place 
of the growing system of “commutation”—therein carrying 
a stage further the conclusions of Maitland and Ashley. 
What no writer seems yet to have worked out is 
the question:—Did sheep-farming increase to any appre- 
ciable extent between, say, 1330 and 1381 ?—for in this 
will lie the solution of the whole matter. In spite of the 
Edinburgh Review and M. Petit-Dutaillis, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Trevelyan is correct in minimising the 
influence of Wycliffe and his followers on the Rising—the 
more especially as the revolt can easily be explained on other 
grounds. One of the best things in the article under notice is 
the discussion of the part played by Kent and Essex in the 
affair. The reviewer shows very clearly that the forces at 
work in these counties were political and commercial, not 
agrarian—the corrupt administration, the defeats and raids by 
French and Spaniard, the consequent interruption and 
insecurity of commerce. It is an opinion to which we our- 
selves have long had a leaning. Altogether a most interesting 
review. 

Die Zeit, the brilliant Viennese journal, contained last week 
an article by Captain D. Lange which illuminates the military 
situation in South Africa. The captain, who has spent many 
years in the Transvaal and knows Ladysmith well, wrote before 
the war expounding the inadequacy of the British preparations; 
but he confesses that the incompetency of the War Office as 
well as the successes of the Boers have excseded his expecta- 

*tions. He notes that British disasters are largely due to the 
exaggerated estimates formed by British officers and soldiers 
of their own prowess fostered by the mendacious adula- 
tion of the Press. “ The rhodomontades of English newspapers 
at the beginning of the campaign remind us involuntarily of 
the well-known ‘promenade a Berlin’ in 1870." With this 
overweening pride was naturally joined the more offensive 
and more disastrous depreciation of the enemy. The doctrine 
of invincibility has been from the first skilfully exploited by 
the Boers. They have seized strong positions, improved them, 
and then invited the British to attack. This suggests, in the 
opinion of Captain Lange, the true reason why the Boers 
have not pressed home their victories or overwhelmed such 
ill-chosen positions as Mafeking, Kimberley and Lady- 
smith :— 

“T can find only one explanation. The Boers have rightly 
recognised that their victories are due to the short-sighted and 
easily provoked onslaughts of the Englishmen; and they wish 
to leave these places, and especially Ladysmith, in the hands of 
their opponents in order that the English troops (dem 
militdrischem Pflichtgefiihl folgend) may hurry to the rescue of 
their beleaguered comrades and again attack the Boer positions. 
So that even if the English by overwhelming numbers succeed 
they are certain to suffer very heavy losses; if not it will lead 
to almost certain ruin.” 

Captain Lange was too cautious to express an opinion as to 
whether the English army will be able within any reasonable 
time to beat down resistance. He points out however that 
England has against her climate, transport and the unfitness 
of horses and even men after a sea voyage. He is also quite 
clear that the sending of Volunteers and Yeomanry will do 
more harm than good :—“ Any one who has seen the Volunteers 
exercising and manceuvring at Aldershot will only smile at 
this playing-at-soldier.” And again: “ The new material sent 
to South Africa in the last Divisions must be treated as a 
minus quantity.” The Boers are trained to their particular 
warfare ; the Volunteers are trained to none. On this head 
Captain Lange will meet with criticism. Are not the 
Volunteers better shots than the Regulars? To the last 
sentence of his article we have at present no reply—unless 
Mr. Balfour's panegyric of the War Office prove accept- 
able:— 

“It is now certain that the weakness of the organization of 
the British army has been shown in a manner and to an extent 
= the best informed would have regarded as almost impos- 
sible, 
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FICTION, 


Tue Wuite Dove. By William J. Locke. London: John Lane. 

Tue Kine’s Deputy. By H. A. Hinkson, London: Lawrence 
and Bullen. 

Wuen Georce III. was Kixnc. By Amyot Sagon. London: 
Sands and Co. 

Sour Grapes. By J. F. Cornish. Chatto and Windus. 


To say whether a book is good or bad is a triumph 
beyond the dreams of criticism, but if books were divided, as 
they should be, into books that are worth writing and books 
that are not, The While Dove would fall fairly into the first 
class. It contains many genuine successes, and its mistakes 
even are profitable, for they are mistakes that have been made 
ninety-nine times by good novelists, and need to be made the 
hundredth in order to be finally realised and condemned. 

The hero, Sylvester Lanyon, a doctor, a widower, and a 
man for whose virile and inarticulate character the author has 
more enthusiasm than we, abandons a love affair ina way that 
seems to us neither civil nor honourable, on learning that his 
dead wife was unfaithful. This sudden scorn of a whole sex 
is common in fiction. Whether in real life a man does, after 
being cheated by a baker, act on a theoretic certainty that 
every baker is bad, is a point which we do not claim to settle, 
though we have our private doubts. But a far stronger 
example of stereotyped error in fiction is the passage dealing 
with the great scheme for an art-colony in America. It has 
become customary to use the absudities of modern decadence 
as a social background, but here and everywhere the mistake 
is made of making the background more farcical and therefore 
more prominent than the quiet and credible comedy of the 
chief figures. Weare first introduced to a group of characters, 
sane, normal, prosaic and restrained, and then we are asked 
to believe that they joined in an attempt to ship all the artists 
and poets to California to live in an eternal Eden at the 
expense of the British public. This blunder of the impossible 
background is made for the hundredth—let us hope for the 
last—time. 

It was not an easy thing to be loyal to King as well as 
country in Ireland at the end of the eighteenth century. Yet 
this is what Theobald Dillon succeeded in doing and he was 
rewarded for his success with a baronetcy from the King’s 
Deputy, the Earl of Rutland, and the hand of the fair con- 
spirator, Beatrix Yelverton. Mr. Hinkson has caught the 
spirit of the time and the genius of the country in The King’s 
Deputy. It is a fine, dashing story full of true Irish wit and 
gallantry. The obvious touches of romance are perhaps a 
little overdone : for instance there need not have been two 
occasions in which the accidents of a game of cards supply 
metaphor for the dialogue, and the ladies need not all have 
been so charming and so gracious. These are, however, 
venial offences in a very pleasant, if not strictly probable, tale 
of remarkable adventures. 

When George III. was King is another novel dealing with 
the same period, but this time the scene is in Cornwall and 
the interest is chiefly naval. Smuggling—which always has 
its interest—figures largely, and there is much mystery and 
hardy adventure. It is hardly so well written a book as The 
King's Deputy, but it is not without a certain breeziness, and 
should be readable to those who know the art of skipping. 

We believe that Sour Grapes has some movement in it. 
Considered as a sensational novel we think we should have 
appreciated this more if it had not been for the elaborate play- 
fulness and egoism with which the style of the author has 
taxed our patience. He appears to think that his readers are 
of the mental calibre of an infant school. “ Now on this point 
I wish to he very clear and explicit” he says in describing a 
blood relationship, and throughout he is constantly asking us 
whether we have “forgotten” this and “understood” that. 
We believe this style is called “chatty,” and is popular with 
many. Personally we are quite willing to hear Mr. Cornish’s 
story, but we decline to be taken on his knee. 

It is an unpleasant tale, in which ugly themes, infidelity, 
illegitimacy, unloving marriage and unmarried love are made 
unusually revolting by a Saxon heartiness of manner. Its 
decorum is more offensive than revelation, for in it the honest 
man seems to fall easily, and the proud woman to be had for 
the asking. E pur se muove. 
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